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Lifting the veil! 
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40 Days— Over 12,000 Miles!—to Forbidden Lands of the Pacific! 





From $400 — entertainment and shore excursions included. 
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Forbidden! Beaten traffic lanes never 
lift the veil on shrines of romantic ad- 
venture in these storied islands. Scenes 
palpitant with primitive beauty and 
charm will be revealed to ravished eyes 
aboard the S. S. City of Los Angeles 
turning a brilliant new page in sea- 
faring history. 

Years of intimacy with the South Seas 
have made it possible for us to plan 


FROM ,LOos ANGELES 
Returns I Los Angeles Feb. 21, 


MATSON LINE 
Agents for LASSCO LINE 


New York 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Portland 


Chicago 
Seattle 





this adventure of “exploration,” and to 
heighten every hour of the voyage, our 
mature experience in Cruise conduct- 
ing goes with you in a ship attuned to 
the delights of ocean travel. Equally 
astonishing is the low cost. 


With our brilliantly illustrated folder, 
pre-explore this lureful part of the 
world—at your travel agents, or ad- 
dress the Company's offices. 
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WALTER B. eaiatoneaes 


The ais author of “Life a al at Forty” 
omjnontiy nioped trainin ament, bos 
write * WER TO YOU!” He himself is 
an te MORE example of human energy, ‘und. 
directed, intelligently organized. is work has 
included: Membership in Columbia University’s 
Dept. of Philosophy; now a Professor of Journalism 
theres was American bewwe » =~ Anan Editor 3B ——- 
clopedia bey i- 
cnt a er, Newspaper sop 
and Mechanic, and Author of ten enthusiasti- 
cally received books; including Life Begins At Forty 
and the Psychology of Achievement. 


How Some Men Do Jwice as Much 
in Only Half the Time... 


O YOU have high spots—and then of your mental and physical resources. == 
D 
slumps—in your working Rpm Here is how to get more work done = 
Today, if your energy is at its peak, a routine less time, more pleasure out of daily life, . . 
job may en you only twenty are A more benefit from your food, more relax- Some Basic Questions 
few days from now the same sort of tas ation from sleep—not through any absurd ; 
may take you two hours of warming up, rituals, but simply by reorganizing some of and Problems Which 
half a dozen false starts, ,and a nightmare of the ordinary things you do every day of *““More Power to You!’’ 
nervous tension. Why? your life. < ower 
king c ty come and in An 
spells? ‘eo tate apacity, ce ebb ait eine This unique handbook tells the art of Ses Pass 
to our energies? Laboratory tests say storing and spending what you take in How can I double my physical 
Yes—and prove it! from food, ——_. air oe er. in such endurance? 
a mann that you can do what want, : : 
How, then, do some men always seem to Ah - a on seg “ ~ rin ai Does my brain ever really tire? 116 
5 we when and where you want to, with the Snead 8.do bend ahadiadt le 
work so effortlessly? They seldom have least possible waste of nerve, muscle, and in eee air? are Fae we 139 
days when everything goes wrong. They vitality. The questions listed elsewhere + ene ee 
concentrate. unswerv ingly, easily ; clear their on this page are but some of the hundreds Is between-meal nibbling 
desks in half the ordinary time; yet do the . this volume answers. What Détermines good or bad?...... cee 
job twice as well. How have they mastered. § Your Energy, High Power Jobs, Warm- Under what conditions can I do 
this knack of ironing out the peaks and ing Up, Saving Energy After Forty, Ten- my best mental work? 
slumps which slow down the rest of us? sion and Attention, How to Deal with — es ae %. 145 
: . Disturbers, Interest and Boredom, Outwit- ow shou arrange vig working 
Science Locates the Trouble ting Fatigue, Second Wind, When and || day? 148 
Walter B. Pitkin has tackled this prob- How to Rest—these are just a few of the What can I do ~ ot 
lem in a ee One pan ta = many intensely practical chapters. pon ‘morning s _ 
After long research and practical applica- a mt 
tion, he Lo now onevied r ematn  oe MORE POWER TO YOU!” is not of- How can one save 
actual daily life the latest scientific find- fered merely as a fascinating book to be energy during the 
ings on human energy and how it can be read, enjoyed, and then put on the shelf. | middle years? .... 154 
made more effective and productive. It is a proved organizer which we are con- How can I learn the 
Through these discoveries, it has been fident you will want to apply to your own | artofattention? 16% 
proved that your physical endurance, men- life and your own job. But it costs you What can I do to 
wt P 7 nothin nd puts y under no obliga- outwit fatigue? 205 
tal alertness, and working efficiency can , S anc pus you unde ga- 
now be doubled ! tion, to see and read this book BEFORE Is there an easy 


‘ . A . t s* : 
That is why “MORE POWER TO you decide if you want to keep it. wey oe get “secon 


YOU!”, Pitkin’s remarkable new book, SEND NO MONEY What is the ee 


the most specific guide ever offered amen way to relax and 


a mee and eeten for nee y most 5 Days’ Examination and FOSE? scrvecsssssse 232 
oi their energies. In three hundred pages What is the 
of plain, understandable, everyday English, A Double-Guarantee most efficient and 


this book gets right at the roots of 4 poend no money with the coupon below. When “More evurien, acolk, 
ower to You!” is delivered, pay the postman only ’ 
we lose so much time and effort, oy Bang $1.75, plus few cents postage charges. Read it for go upstairs, han- 
many of us do our best work only rac- five days on this Double Guarantee. If you are not dle correspond- 
tion of the time why we strain and ex- convinced AT ONCE that this book can hel 
a J, OR, secondly, if you do put into practice an | ence, etc., 

haust ourselves in business and outside of one month you don’t see definite, actual increase in etc.? .... 289-292 
business—yet seldom are actually satisfied your vitality and working efficiency, you may return 


or happy with the results we accomplish. poe coupon without be refunded. Clip and == 


AND NOW—Definite Steps to Take = 22"4¥aqgw- SIMON & 


Inc., 
“MORE POWER TO YOU!” then pro- 3811, 386 Fourth Avenue, SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc. 
ceeds to tell exactly how to overcome woe TER Cy. Dept. 3811, 38 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


these obstacles, how to make the very most Please send me Walter B. Pitkin’s new book, “‘More Power to 
You!’’ When postman delivers it I will pay $1.75, plus few 
cents postage charges. 


If I care to, I may return the book within 5 days. It is also 
understood that, if putting these methods into practice does not— 
within one month—definitely increase my vitality and working 
efficiency, I are the privilege of —_ the book. In either 
case my $1.75 is to be refunded at once. 
























































Check here if you are enclosing $1.75 WITH this < cou- 
for. thus saving postage charges. Same refund privi- 
Leone apply, of course. 
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DISTINCTIVE 


.-. and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 


Under Reliance Management 























PARKSIDE 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 

$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 


* 
GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 
PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


+ 
IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 
"Under Reliance Management”’ 
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FOOTBALL 

I think you should be congratulated on your 4 
magazine. Its concise form of news and its pictu ~ 
make it rank far above the other periodicals of like 
nature. ons 

—— I suamest _ thing? 

very week you show results of the import 

ball games of the nation. To date Nebraska cen 
has not been shown and as they have had one of the 
leading football teams of the country for the can 
years, and as they are mentioned in the American press 
as a likely “Rose Bowl” Contender, would it not be 
possible to show them in the football outline of th 
week? . 

Omaha, Neb. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: By defeating Kansas |g: 
Saturday Nebraska won the Big Six conference ~ 
the third consecutive year. See the current Football 


Outline for the favorite of next week’s Nebrask 
Pittsburgh game. —_ 


C. H. Bock 


Your sports department certainly wants to be cor. 
rect. In your Nov. 4th Football Outline of the Week 
in reporting the previous week’s games, it selected 
Holy Cross to defeat its opponent of the next week 
(Detroit). Further on the same page, it selected De- 
troit to defeat its opponent of the week (Holy Cross) 

Let’s hope for better sports forecasting in the future. 

? , RALPH J. Pope 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The ways of the crystal gazer 
are hard. Choice of a favorite of the Detroit-Holy 
Cross game entailed fasting, prayer, and two changes 
of mind. Unfortunately only one change of mind 
was registered in Nov. 4th’s Football Outline, with the 
TF Oe both teams appeared as favorites. Detroit 
won, 24-0. 


NRA STAMPS 

As you might know I would be, I was quite inter- 
ested in reading Humbert J. Mancine’s letter cana, 
ing the NRA postage stamp. You may be interested 
to know that this particular stamp was not designed 
by an employee of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, but was drawn by Rudolph Lambert Bartel 
of Nutley, N. J., which he worked out in collaboration 
with William H. Seely of Newark. Mr. Seely, as 
head of the Advertising Specialties Bureau, took the 
design with him to Washington to be used for a poster 
on trucks and delivery wagons and the original design 
included President Roosevelt in the position now oc- 
cupied by the so-called business man. 

OsBorNE B. Bon 
New York City _— 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The poster sketch submitted 
by Mr. Bartel was considered a striking possibility for 
a postage stamp by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and Post- 
master General Farley. They sent it to the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing which modified the design, 
eliminating the likeness of President Roosevelt (cus- 
tom and law prohibit portraits of living persons on 
American stamps) and substituting a woman for one 
of the men in the original drawing. The background, 
which showed the group emerging from the cloud of 
the depression years into the sunshine of prosperity, 
with buildings behind indicating industry, commerce, 
and finance, was also substantially changed. Without 
wishing to detract from the credit due Mr. Bartel for 
the idea, News-WeEEx still feels it correct to state that 
the actual designing was done by the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. 


Apropos letter and comment in initial pages News- 
Weex for Nov. 4, 1933, criticizing adversely the 
United States National Postage NRA stamp design 
because scythe and snath are carried on farmer's left 
shoulder. Criticism unwarranted. Scythe and snath 
are subordinate minutiae. Design is labeled ‘‘Determi- 
nation.’”’ Brawny right arm free in its swing neces- 
sary for the design, also room for bold letters NRA. 
Hence scythe naturally kept out of way of major sig- 
nificant things. Apology due artist and Bureau of 
Engraving. 

L. Cart SARGENT 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ATTRACTS AND HOLDS” 

You will probably be interested in the comment of 
our student publication with respect to your magazine: 
‘‘We have a new magazine which will interest 
the history classes very much. It is NEws- 
WEEK, published by News-Week, Inc. The is- 
sue we examined had a full page account of 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal. The maga- 
zine is well illustrated; for example there 
was a moonlight photograph of the bust of 
‘Washington carved, out of Mount Rushmore 
in South Dakota. The article on sports will 

greatly interest both boys and girls.” 

I am not responsible for that comment. It comes 
from the students voluntarily. I am glad to find still 
another magazine of current events which attracts and 
holds the interest of our student body. 

E. Lester Cox, Superintendent 

Calipatria Public Schools 

Calipatria, Cal. 


BEST OF ITS KIND 
I have received: and read two issues of your maga- 
zine and find it to be the best of its kind that I have 
occasion to examine—terse, snappy, yet compre 
hensive. 
H. H. Sparks, D.D-S. 
Louisa, Kentucky 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 
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WRITE PRACTICAL 


Y EVERY FORM OF IN 


NEWS-WEEK 


OF PROPERTY VALUE | 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


*If you do not know thename of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conm 
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LOW PRIC 


AS LOW AS 


$4 50* 


F.0.B. FACTORY 


MODEL 700 ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Hand -operated. In mailing, order routine, billing, accounting, 
listing, dating and letter fill-in . . . and scores of other opera- 
tions where names, addresses, and other important business 
information must be repeatedly written on forms of every 
kind, the Model 700 makes possible greater savings and profit. 
Speed 2000 per hour. Low price. Terms. Free demonstration. 


*Model 100 Addressograph, $42.50, f.0.b. Cleveland. 


MODEL 1100 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Designed to provide at low 
cost the convenience, speed 
and capacity of electrically 
driven name-and-data writ- 
ing equipment for concerns 
whose requirements are too 
great for hand-operated 
models. 2500 per hour. 


<8 


MODEL 2700 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Effects greatly decreased 
costs, improved clerical effi- 
ciency and increased profits 
when applied to the mechan- 
ical writing, listing or im- 
printing of forms in every 
phase of business. Speed up 
to 5000 an hour. 


Addressagraph 
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MODEL 3000 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Ideal for tax collecting work, 
payroll handling, and other 
business operations where 
the writing of names and data 
requires imprinting under 
different classifications in 
separate columns. The two- 
column listing device on the 
Model 3000 can imprint 40 
complete, two column im- 
pressions per minute, with 
100% accuracy. 


MODEL 3700 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


A time-proved economizer 
in the complete production 
of public utility bills, premi- 
um notices,dividend checks, 
pay checks, tax notices, in- 
stallment notices . .. in fact, 
any form of standardized 
material, at speeds up to 8000 
printed and filled-in forms 
per hour. 


that makes these time - proved 
Wowney - makers avatlable 
fo every bustuess 


LOW PRICE... that 
opens the door of 
Addressograph and 
Multigraph savings and 
earnings to every line 
of business and non- 
commercial endeavor! 


LOW PRICE...for every office 
and industrial printing, dupli- 
cating and folding need there 
is a Multigraph model that 
will save up to 40%, at terms 
you can easily afford! 


LOW PRICE...for every job 
of writing much-repeated 
names and data there is an 
Addressograph model avail- 
able at very reasonable cost, 
to do the work better, cheaper, 
ten to fifty times faster, with 
100% accuracy! 


LOW PRICE... how can you 
say you cannot use or afford 
Addressograph and Multi- 
graph, when their many appli- 
cations to selling, record- 
keeping, routing, imprinting, 
shipping, collecting, disburs- 
ing, scheduling, mailing, du- 
plicating and printing, etc. 
are making and saving money 
for every kind and size of 
business every day! 


FREE 
DEMONSTRATION! 


Without obligation, our 
representative will demon- 
strate in your own office how 
Addressograph and Multi- 
graph can INCREASE your 
profits NOW. Consult ‘‘Where 
To Buy It’’ section of your 
telephone directory, or write 
direct today. 


Addressograph - Multigraph Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EMBER 


AS LOW AS 


"is 


F.0.B. FACTORY 


MODEL 100 MULTIGRAPH and Typesetter 


The ideal equipment for office use to ink-print or ribbon- 
duplicate bulletins, letters, office and factory forms, adver- 
tising sheets, envelope enclosures, merus, etc., at substantial 
savings. Hand-operated. So simple a>vone can produce high 
quality material in a short time. Speed up to 2500 an hour. 
Low price. Terms. Free demonstration. 


(illustrated) *Model100Multigraph$115. Model59Typesetter$30 
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MODEL 119 

SET-O-TYPE 
An automatically operated 
type-setting machine, con- 
trolled by a standard type- 
writer keyboard, for compos- 
ing cold type directly into a 
Multigraph segment or flat 
chase, at typing speed.Offers 
many advantages for users of 
office-printed material. 
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MODEL 108 
MULTIGRAPH 
FOLDER 
Makes practically every fold 
encountered in the daily rou- 
tine of business, quickly and 
economically. Any girl can 
operate it. Gets mailings out 
on time. Very silent in oper- 
ation. Speed 9000 folded 

pieces per hour. 


MODEL 200 
MULTILITH 


A remarkable new machine 
that makes available the 
speed, quality and economy 
of lithography for producing 
letter - heads, bulletins, let- 
ters, advertising material, 
maps, etc., at new low cost, 
in your own office. Speed 4000 
an hour. Ask for represen- 
tative group of samples. 


4/ tf 


MODEL 57 HEAVY 
DUTY PRINTING 
MULTIGRAPH 


Folders, booklets, bulletins, 
price lists, cards, stationery, 
house organs, tags, bags, sales 
letters ...these, and many 
other types of ink- printed 
and ribbon duplicated ma- 
terial can be produced on the 
Model 57 at low cost. Speed 
5000 per hour. 


Multigraph 
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REPEAL: Thirty-Seven Nails Pounded in Prohibition’s 
Coffin by Ratifying States Vexed now by Problems of Control 


What F. Scott McBride of the Anti- 
Saloon League and Bishop James Can- 
non Jr. of Virginia said could never 
happen, has happened. Three quarters 
of the United States of America voted 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment; 
in less than four weeks national pro- 
hibition will end. 

Election Day, Nov. 7, Ohio, Pennsyl- 


vania, and Utah gave the deciding ~ P 


votes. The Carolinas remained dry— 
academically dry, for the issue was de- 
cided without them. 

Dec. 5, Utah, the necessary thirty- 
sixth State, will notify the Federal 
Government of its ratification vote, and 
upon proclamation by the President, 
some States of the nation will then 
become wet. 

The United States has been dry for 
thirteen years. It is generally conceded 
that part of it will now be wet for a 
longer period. The dry amendment, 
which went into effect Jan. 16, 1920, 
came as the result of more than 100 
years of active temperance propaganda, 
beginning with the foundation of the 
first dry society in 1808. The amend- 
ment rode in with the great crisis of 
the war. The crisis of the depression 
turned it out. Students of social trends 
feel that before another wave of dry 
sentiment can sweep it in again, an- 
other and greater crisis must arise. 

Never until this year was a consti- 
tutional amendment repealed. Only 
four times in our history have pro- 
visions of the American Constitution 
ever been altered—all other amend- 
ments have been wholly additions. 


PLANS: For some time the Federal 
Government and its agencies have been 
busy with problems born of repeal. 
And when the wet verdict became de- 
cisive Washington acted quickly to 
modify its policies. Almost before the 
joyful sounds of toasts drunk at a thou- 
Sand speakeasy bars to Alfred E. 
Smith, Governor Ritchie of Maryland, 
Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, and Capt. W. H. 
Stayton, founder of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, 


had died away, Attorney General Cum-~ 


mings was making statements. 
Emerging from a White House con- 
ference to which he had been sum- 
moned, together with the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, Mr. Cummings hinted that 
during the interim before Dec. 5 the 
government will not spend much time 





WIDE WORLD 


Open Drinking at a San Francisco Hotel Bar on Election Night: 
Premature Nation-Wide Celebration Was Alarming to Many Repealists 


or money on little bootleggers. 

Activities of enforcement will be 
concentrated on the big racketeers, 
who, it is surmised, will seek to con- 
tinue in business even after liquor be- 
comes legal. Smugglers of the Rum 
Fieet will be attacked with fresh vigor, 
and the 4,000 violators of the prohibi- 
tion law who now languish in jail will 
remain in their vile durance. The gov- 
ernment is determined to put down the 
gangs and has no intention of turning 
any potential gangsters loose. 

As'a. result of the Attorney General’s 
statement, the speakeasies in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
elsewhere, opened their doors to all 
comers. And corks popped in hotels— 
all but bankrupt—which had been law- 
abiding for thirteen years. 


STOCKING UP: The next step was 
the relaxation of rulings against manu- 
facturers and importers of liquor. 
James M. Doran, Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Alcohol, estimated that domeés- 
tic distillers are now making about 
250,000 gailons of raw whisky a day, 
using in the process. 60,000 bushels of 
farmer-grown grain. 

This considerable amount will be 
woefully: inadequate to slake the thirst 
of a continent. The administration im- 
mediately notified Commissioner Doran 


tc relax the recent Presidential em- 
bargo on foreign liquor importations. 
The embargo was put on to enable the 
American distilleries to get first crack 
at the legalized market. The White 
House learned, however, that the dis- 
tillers hoped to raise prices and reap 
a profit out of their monopoly. Im- 
ports of 250,000 gallons of liquors will 
therefore be permitted licensed im- 
porters between now and Dec. 5. After 
that there will be no restriction as 
to quantity provided the duty is paid. 


The government intends to take 
steps to insure that all foreign liquor 
is properly labeled. Throughout pro- 
hibition, distillers abroad often sold 
their product to the Rum Fleet under 
American labels. 


TAXES: The certainty that Con- 
gress will raise liquor taxes when it 
meets next January and thereby raise 
the price to the consumer, is sure to 
bring a rush of buying after “Repeal 
Day” next month. 

Last Spring when the Treasury was 
estimating the amount of revenue it 
would receive from liquor in the in- 
terim before Congress convened, it was 
assumed that the pre-prohibition rates 
would apply. It has since been deter- 
mined that the later-enacted Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff, in which a liquor tariff 
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was imposed to cover prohibition med- 
icinal liquor, would. apply. Taxes on 
domestic prohibition’ medicinal liquor 
also exist. 

It therefore looks as though the 
moment the Rum Fleet fades away 
into the distance and oblivion, its place 
will be taken on Dec. 5 by a fleet of 
legitimate vessels bringing wine for 
importers who wish to lay in their 
stocks before Congress meets. 

The present tax rate is $1.10 on the 
products of domestic distilleries. The 
present tariff is $5 a gallon on im- 
ported spirits, $6 a gallon on Cham- 
pagne and other sparkling wines, and 
$1.25 a gallon on still wines. 

When Congress meets, it is presumed 
a levy will be laid as great if not 
greater than that which existed in 
1919 when liquor brought $483,000,000 
into the Treasury. The new levies will 
be used in part to remove the “nui- 
sance” taxes imposed under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act: % cent 
a gallon on gasoline, 5% on corpora- 
tion dividends, 1/10 of 1% on c:. pital 
stock of corporations, and 5% on ex- 
cess corporate profits—all designed to 
raise $227,000,000 a year to pay for the 
$3,300,000,000 public works fund. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has been busy for weeks on a 
program to present to Congress in Jan- 
uary which would bring about $500,000,- 
000 into the Federal Treasury. If the 
rates are too high, it is thought that 
any higher rate will enable bootleggers, 
who pay no taxes, to continue in com- 
petition with legitimate dealers. The 
committee must fix rates low enough 
to keep the bootlegger out of business, 
but high enough to help get the Federal 
budget out of the red. 

Tax experts from ten States who 
met in Washington last week studied 
proposals to allocate a percentage of 
Federal liquor revenues only to the 
States where liquor may legally be 
sold. It was also suggested that the 
Federal Government should have the 
exclusive privilege to tax alcoholic bev- 
erages at the source, and leave the 
States to derive their revenue from li- 
censes issued to those who would sell it. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES: 
The present condition of State liquor 
laws is literally chaotic, encumbered 
with holdovers, and often contradictory 
to the lately expressed sentiments of 
the population. 

It will be impossible to bring liquor 
into the District of Columbia until Con- 
gress meets to rescind the existing law, 
for the repeal amendment enjoins Fed- 
eral enforcement officers to prevent 
liquor importations into locally dry 
areas. 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, and Rhode 
Island, have already adopted liquor 
control laws: and [llinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Washington, Wis- 
consin, are preparing legislation. 

Any number of varying plans for 
control have been suggested. That of- 
fered last week by Edward P. Mul- 
rooney, chairman of the New York 














WET AND DRY STATES 





The table below shows, as of Nov. 8, each State in 
which liquor sales are permitted or prohibited, to- 
gether with the 1930 census population: 


WET (19) 














Arizona 
III idil- ineichdenaessapihbeotasanelamanait 
Colorado ........ es 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana .......... 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Montana 
Nevada 





SE’ SSE ET OM OTT 9,631,350 
Rhode Island .................. .. 687,497 
Washington ...... ae * 
| ae wees 2,939,006 
Total Wet 57,052,590 


DRY BY STATE LAW (18) 


PII seth sh acktaciaghacesunanbbads 2,646,248 
SIRE aS Ee 4 1,854,482 









Georgia 
*Iowa 
* Massachusetts 

Michigan 
*Minnesota 

Mississippi 
* Missouri 









POOW - EARMOTC  .....2.0sessecssivccceses 465,293 

oe 2 ees 3,170,276 

North Dakota ...... 680,845 

AE SS 6,646,697 

South Carolina .... 1,738,765 

Tennessee _.......... . veeeeee 2,616,556 

RS a ee 507,847 

RN ho ntitca de reashieedthcksersertapanese 359,611 

RE Aa aE SRT ee nen 2,421,851 
Total Dry by Law.................... 45,782,996 

DRY BY STATE CONSTITUTION (11) 

ORR AEG ES a ee kee een 1,468,211 

Idaho 445,032 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

RI ii sosesseivannasitess 

Nebraska 

INE eos csccs<chapticnees 

South Dakota .. 

ee a ee 

West Virginia 

| ERTIES SES an 


Total Dry by Constitution......19,452,591 
*Special session of Legislature this month or next 
to repeal State law. 








State Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board, won more attention throughout 
the country than any other. Between 
Dec. 5 and Apr. 1, 1934, when the 
State Legislature may take action, it 
will be New York’s liquor law. 

Mr. Mulrooney is an ex-policeman 
who rose to the position of Police Com- 
missioner of New York, which supports 
some 30,000 speakeasies. He is re- 
garded as peculiarly fitted to determine 
what laws can be enforced successfully. 

The Mulrooney plan prohibits the 
saloon and permits public drinking only 
in licensed restaurants, hotels, clubs, 
railroad cars, and ships until 3 A.M. 
Service bars are permitted, but no 
drinker may stand at a bar while im- 
bibing. Food need not be bought with 
the drink, but no resort can qualify as 
a restaurant if it dispenses only sand- 
wiches and salads. The drinker may be 


male or female, so long as he or she is | 


not a minor or a habitual inebriate. 
No liquor may be bought on credit. 
The home drinker may obtain “pack- 
age goods” from retail stores. No more 
than three quarts of hard liquor or 
three gallons of wine may be purchased 
at any one time. To reduce the possi- 
bility of his running home with a pack- 
age and running back for another, the 
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law says the stores must be in business 
districts. In New York City they mug 
be 1,500 feet, or six blocks, apart. Else. 
where in the State 700 feet is the limit 
No screens or other paraphernalia ma 
interfere with a clear view of the 
store’s interior from the street, by 
which it is hoped to reduce skulldug- 
gery to a minimum. 

To prevent the liquor manufacturer 
from setting up chain stores and push. 
ing the sale of his product, the law 
says that no one may operate more 
than one store. Drug stores can {jj 
prescriptions only at the rate of half a 
pint or less. A department store which 
enters the retail. liquor business must 
separate its dispensary with partitions 
from the rest of the establishment, in 
order not to tempt the purchasers of 
handkerchiefs or booties. 

The provisions against shops group- 
ing together in a section and the ban 
cn drinking at bars, aroused some ob- 
jections. It was said that New Yorkers 
accustomed to being able to drink when 
and where they pleased during a “dry” 
era, would continue to follow their 
speakeasy habits if too many restric- 
tions were imposed. And would-be re- 
tailers charged that the granting of a 
single license in a specified area of six 
blocks—as in the Broadway white light 
area—was tantamount to granting the 
licensee a monopoly. 


LIQUOR AND CODES: It is avow- 
edly the intention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bring the liquor industry 
under an NRA code, or an AGAD 
(Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion) marketing agreement. One plan 
is to put the distillers under the Farm 
Act, classing them as processors of 
farm-products, and as such under the 
necessity of getting a license to oper- 
ate from AGAD. AGAD is trying to 
work off farm surpluses on the liquor 
producers by inducing them to buy only 
American grain. 

The several States are all devising 
their own plans. In Illinois, Governor 
Horner prepared to call a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature as soon as his 
commission had finished drawing 4 
plan. In Maryland, Governor Ritchie 
waited on his Attorney General before 
taking a similar step. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the dry Governor Pinchot called 
a special session for last Monday. A 
day later New Jersey lawmakers 4s- 
sembled to pass on the recommenda- 
tions of their own commission. Control 
plans were being studied in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Ohio, and Wisconsin. A 
board in once-arid Iowa favored distri- 
bution through State stores or a State- 
controlled, limited dividend, holding 
corporation, similar to those of Cana- 
dian provinces. 


BEER: In the excitement of the ap- 

proaching advent of legal hard liquor 
and the return of the wines of France, 
duly certified as to content, few re 
member the fact that 3.2 beer will end 
its short but colorful career with “Re- 
peal Day.” 
After Dec. 5, beer will be free. 1 
wet States it will contain whatever 4l- 
coholic content the brewer wishes t0 
give it. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Special House Committee on Liquor Taxation Meets in Washington to Shape a Bill to 
Raise $500,000,000 a Year. (Left to Right) Cooper, Hill, Treadway, Crowther, Bartholow 
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Posed Photograph Showing What a Licensed Liquor Store Should Look Like, According 
To the Rules Formulated by the New York State Alcoholic Beverage Control Board 
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ACME 7 KEYSTONE ACME 
Capt. William Stayton (Left), “Father of Repeal,’ Who Organized the Wet Lobby; George Wickersham, Who 
Submitted Prohibition’s Most Famous Report; Edward Mulrooney, Who Presides Over New York Liquor Control 
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ELECTIONS: Voting in Off-Year, Though 


Largely on Local Issues, has National Significance 


Tuesday, Nov. 7, was an Election Day 
in an off-year. Neither the House of 
Representatives nor the Presidency was 
involved and the issues were largely 
local. Yet the polling was significant 
nationally, more so, perhaps, than at 
any off-year election in a generation. 

National prohibition met its final 
doom (see page 5), attended by the 
killing of fifteen men on Kentucky’s 
“Dark and Bloody Ground.” The bosses 
of erstwhile invincible political jug- 
gernauts were driven from power in 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Boston. A majority of municipali- 
ties rejected the opportunity to go into 
the power business (see page 23), con- 
trary to the hopes of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. At Bridgeport, Conn., 
New England’s Sheffield, a Socialist 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen were 
chosen. The electorate of the country 
struck savagely, not with the inten- 
tion of supplanting one national party 
with another, but simply to drive from 
office those who had ruled during the 
depression years of bankruptcy, default, 
and graft-ridden taxation. A new 
hard-headedness appeared in the vot- 
ing booths. 


NEW YORK: Toward midnight the 
Tammany Tiger raised its woebegone 
countenance and, speaking through 
Mayor John P. O’Brien of the enor- 
mous chin, said to the crowd in Tam- 
many Hall: 

“While complete returns have not yet 
been reported, the returns already in- 
dicate the election of Mr. LaGuardia. 
I am wiring Mr. LaGuardia my felici- 
tations on his victory and my hearty 
wishes for a most successful adminis- 
tration.” 

Thus, after a day of skull-cracking 
and stabbing, did the New York Demo- 
cratic machine acknowledge its first de- 
feat in 20 years. 

The headquarters of Joseph V. Mc- 
Kee at the Hotel Biltmore were empty. 
Mr. McKee’s Recovery party managers 
had conceded victory two hours before. 
The candidate himself, who had the ac- 
tive support of Postmaster General 
Farley, the President’s political lieu- 
tenant, failed to appear at his head- 
quarters on the night he was beaten. 

“He just can’t take it,” muttered one 
of his followers bitterly. 

At Fusion headquarters in the Hotel 
Astor, Times Square, glasses clinked, 
horns blew, and camp-followers em- 
braced one another in the traditional 
fashion of the victorious. 

Mr. LaGuardia (see cover) former 
leader of the Progressive Republicans 
in the House of Representatives, was 
figuratively carried to triumph on the 
shoulders of Samuel Seabury. Mr. Sea- 
bury’s investigation a year ago had 
ripped off the lid of Tammany corrup- 
tion and driven James .J. Walker from 
City Hall. 


Mr. LaGuardia’s campaign included 
a, disclosure of mildly anti-Jewish sen- 
timents expressed by McKee 18 years 
earlier. The effect on New York’s huge 
Jewish population, already excited by 
Nazi activities in Germany, told heavily 
against the “Roosevelt Democrat.” 

Some considered McKee’s failure a 
minor slap at the administration, 
which had countenanced the Postmas- 
ter General’s advocacy of McKee, when 
it looked as though Tammany might be 
beaten and an organization loyal to 
Mr. Roosevelt put in its place. 

Two days after the polling, John F. 
Curry, Tammany leader, opened an at- 
tack on Farley “and those who acted 
in concert with him,” for dividing De- 
mocracy and losing the election. Mr. 
Farley, who is New York State Demo- 
cratic chairman, did not reply. His 
forces had won unprecedented victories 
in the normally Republican Rochester, 
Poughkeepsie, and Buffalo. 

The Farley plan seems to be to starve 


immediately went to Florida to forget 
his beating, which was due, he said, to 
“picking the wrong man (Hoover) for 
the Presidency.” It was the greatest 
victory Philadelphia Democrats hag 
seen since 1881. 

In Pittsburgh, once another unas- 
sailably Republican fortress, William 
McNair, Democratic candidate for 
Mayor, came home in front, carrying 
his party mates into the City Council, 
It was a setback for the Mellon ma- 
chine. 

In Pennsylvania’s Ninth Congres- 
sional District Oliver W. Frey, a Dem- 
ocrat, was elected to the seat in Con- 
gress left vacant by the death of Henry 
W. Watson, Republican. 

Scranton and Lancaster joined in the 
move to substitute Democrats for Re- 
publicans. 

The Pennsylvania electorate also 
dumped blue laws overboard with a 
vote for Sunday baseball and football, 
Philadelphia sportsmen prepared to at- 
tend football games last Sunday, but 
Mayor J. Hampton Moore gave them 
a chill when he appeared unwilling to 
sign a permissive ordinance until he 
had been officially notified of the elec- 
tion results. Citizens vociferously de- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Where the Fall of Tammany Began: Investigator Sea- 
bury Putting Mayor Walker on the Stand a Year Ago 


the Tiger by withholding patronage. 
Trouble for Mr. Roosevelt is looked for 
when Tammany Congressmen reach 
Washington next January. 


PENNSYLVANIA: William S. Vare, 
in Philadelphia, also saw his machine 
demolished. Vare is the boss who 
stepped off the train at the Kansas City 
convention in 1928 and routed the anti- 
Hoover forces with the announcement 
that he was for Mr. Hoover for Presi- 
dent. 

A Democratic-Independent Republi- 
can coalition, with support from the 
Progressive Governor Pinchot, elected 
its candidates for City Treasurer, Con- 
troller, Register, and Coroner with 
average pluralities of 80,000. Mr. Vare 


manded that the Mayor read the news- 
papers to find out what had happened. 
Then he signed. 


BOSTON: A conglomeration of can- 
didates for the Mayoralty was disap- 
pointed to learn that Frederick W. 
Mansfield, a Democrat endorsed by the 
Good Government Association, had 
beaten them all. William Foley, cal- 
didate of the Democratic machine of 
Mayor James F. Curley, came in third. 
Mayor Curley fought long, hard and un- 
successfully to bring a Roosevelt Mass- 
achusetts delegation to the Democratic 
National Convention in 1932. He has 
been fighting with brother politicians 
ever since over the distribution of Fed- 
eral patronage. James Roosevelt, the 
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president’s son, is his ally. During this 
election fight James tactfully went to 
Europe. 

CLEVELAND: Mayor Ray Miller, 
prother of one of Notre Dame’s fa- 
mous Four Horsemen, was defeated for 
reelection by ‘his Republican opponent, 
Harry L. Davis, who had been Mayor 
three times previously. Their campaign 
was highly epithetic and full of accusa- 
tions.  Miller’s defeat came about 
through the desertion of a fellow-Dem- 
ocrat, Congressman Martin Sweeney, 
one of those who voted against the 
president’s Economy Bill last March. 
Apparently changing his views, Sweeney 
sought Cleveland’s Democratic Mayor- 
alty nomination with the slogan “Back 
Roosevelt.” When he lost, he turned 
and opposed Miller’s election. Post- 
master General Farley, not content with 
packing the wrong horse in New York, 
wired Miller his endorsement in the 
vain hope of staving off defeat. 


DETROIT: Frank Couzens, who has 
peen Acting Mayor since Mr. Roose- 
velt appointed red-haired Frank Mur- 
phy Governor of the Philippines, was 
elected to hold his present office. Mr. 
Couzens, who is 31, is the son of 
United States Senator James Couzens, 
the bankerbaiting Progressive Repub- 
lican. Detroit also voted to build an 
$87,000,000 subway system, financed by 
Federal funds. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.: Jasper Mc- 
Levy, a sober-faced, gray-haired roofer 
who has campaigned nine times for 
Mayor, four times for Governor, on 
the Socialist ticket, was elected Mayor. 
Mayor-elect McLevy went off to repair 
a roof before making any statements. 


RECOVERY: Blue Eagle Spurred 
To New Effort by Roosevelt 


“The administration is facing a criti- 
cal test period in its recovery pro- 
gram,” declared the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in a special 
report last week. Responsive to rising 
criticism (itself evidence of a crisis), 
President Roosevelt spurred his recov- 
ery chiefs to new efforts. 

While investors, worried by gyra- 
tions in the dollar, began to dump their 
government bonds (see page 22), strik- 
ing farmers in the Middle West con- 
tinued to dump produce on its way to 
market. Into the grass roots, by air- 
plane, the President sent two of his 
most powerful deputies, Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, NRA Administrator, and 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


_ FARMS: General Johnson had the 
job of selling NRA to some of its 
harshest critics. During his seven-day 
airline swing through the disaffected 
areas—speechmaking in Chicago, Min- 
nheapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Tulsa, Fort Worth, and 
Louisville—he shouted and pounded in 
typical Johnsonian style at NRA critics 
throughout the nation. 

He called them “chiselers,” “percent- 
ers,” “witch doctors,” “Old Guard look- 





out men,” and “malcontents, cheap 
politicians, or professional agitators” 
who were setting up “hobgoblins,” 
“seeing things under the bed,” and 
hurling “synthetic dead cats” at NRA. 

“Like the three little pigs,” he 
shouted, “we had better look through 
the keyhole at them to see whether 
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Srdnndveonhe. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
Takes Off for the Farm Belt 


truth the big bad wolf who is trying 
to get us to open the door!” 


® Secretary Wallace had the task of 
selling the farm program to some of 
its noisiest dissenters. In a radio 
Speech from Washington, he warned 
industrial ‘“‘profiteers” that the govern- 
ment would “crack down” on them. 
Then he flew to Des Moines, his native 
city, and heart of the farm foment 
which had caused an angry group of 
overalled Iowans to spank him in 
effigy (see cover). 

There, in a fighting speech, departing 
frequently from the prepared text, he 
defied the “hell-raising boys.” He ex- 
plained the $500,000,000 corn-hog re- 
duction program, involving bonuses 
and liberal loans. “If further direct 
action is necessary,” he asserted, “I 
have no doubt that the President will 
take it. Violence, destruction of prop- 
erty, and bloodshed solve no problems!” 

Then he went on to Chicago, Mon- 
day, for an aggressive drive on behalf 
of the whole farm program. Tuesday 
he spoke in Muncie, Ind., and ended by 
asking: “Do we want to go back to 
the vomit of capitalism? Do we want 
to foment discord, prejudice, and vio- 
lence? I believe,” he added, “there is 
a middle course by which we can shake 
off the leadership of discredited capital- 
ists without committing ourselves to 
the follies of the hell-raisers.” 


® While a terrific dust storm from the 
Western plains raged outside, Milo 
Reno, insurance president and farm 
strike leader, told an Iowa audience, 
which took shelter in a dance hall, that 


the farm program was a “bribe” and 
Secretary Wallace was “a sub of Wall 
Street.” He called for more strike ac- 
tion. Previously, he had dubbed Gen- 
eral Johnson “John the Baptist,” and 
declared that President Roosevelt was 
“betraying the farmers.” 


* Despite sporadic .produce-dumping, 
head-cracking, bridge-burning, and 
vandalism, the farm strike did not 
seem to have much zip. In fact, some 
300 Iowa “strikebreakers” toured the 
countryside looking for pickets who 
had sought shelter from the bitter cold. 
It became a neat legal question whether 
the strikers should be given protection 
from their more aggressive opponents. 
In Nebraska, which with Iowa and 
Wisconsin is a strikers’ rendezvous, 
25,000 farmers gathered to watch con- 
testants vie for the tenth annual corn- 
husking title. 


® Recently the government estimated 
that next year’s wheat acreage would 
be only 1% lower than this year’s, not 
the 15% reduction that the farm pro- 
gram called for. Last week, the gov- 
ernment estimated that the current cot- 
ton crop would yield 13,100,000 bales, 
nearly 100,000 more than the 1932 crop, 
despite the 25% plow-under. Appar- 
ently “individual ruggedism” plus the 
lure of higher prices makes the com- 
plaining farmer do his best with 
Mother Nature’s aid to nullify the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to cut crops. 


RELIEF: With nearly $250,000,000 
already allotted to the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the terri- 
tories, for unemployment relief, the 
President devised a new plan for put- 
ting people back to work. The purpose 
is to take 4,000,000 men off local relief 
rolls by giving them jobs for three 
months at least. The newly formed 
Civil Works Administration, under 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, will have charge 
of the task. The estimated $590,000,000 
necessary to pay these men will come 
largely from the big public works fund, 
and partly from FERA and the States 
themselves. 

The jobs, of the “made-work” type, 
will be given on local projects which do 
not need Washington approval. They 
range from clerical to manual labor, 
and include such things as parks 
and playgrounds, sanitation, highways, 
water supply, reclamation, building, 
and pest control. In the last category 
fall such duties as grasshopper trap- 
ping, prairie dog elimination, artichoke 
thistle eradication, and poison ivy de- 
struction. Only persons immune to 
poison ivy will be used on the last. 


' @Secretary of the Interior Ickes an- 


nounced further allotments from the 
public works fund for creating jobs. 
The projects include 237 post offices, 
which must be utilitarian rather than 
monumental. Previously, 150 such 
structures have been approved, and the 
total may reach 1,000 if plans now be- 
ing considered are passed. 


NRA: Controller General J. R. Mc- 
Carl, who knows no master when it 
comes to spending money that Con- 
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gress has authorized, ruled Henry Ford 
and his agents eligible for government 
contracts even though Mr. Ford has 
not signed the automobile code, unless 
he is proved a code violator. Thus 
ended, for all practical purposes, one 
of the sharpest controversies arising 
out of NRA. It involved the moot ques- 
tion of whether the government could 
refuse to accept the lowest bid simply 
because a code was not signed by the 
bidder. 

Henry Ford, NRA’s most persistent 
gadfly, thereby scored a victory over 
General Johnson, who has already 
turned in his Lincoln, made by a Ford 
subsidiary, for a Cadillac, because Mr. 
Ford would not sign the code. Because 
NRA can find no evidence of violation 
on Mr. Ford’s part a Ford dealer 
stands to have his bids for 2,300 trucks 
accepted by several Federal bureaus. 
When General Johnson heard the news 
on his Western tour, he spoke ‘strong 
language. But he could do nothing 
further about it. 


®In New York, before the academy of 
Political Science, Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of General Electric Co., revealed 
the full scope of his plan for industrial 
self-discipline which he had partially 
outlined the week before. It included 
not only industry and commerce, which 
he had previously discussed, but labor, 
finance, agriculture, transportation, the 
public, and the government, all headed 
up into a national economic council. 

At the same meeting, Donald R. 
Richberg, NRA’s fiery general counsel, 
assailed “Tories and _  ultra-radicals 
within our borders.” He significantly 
defined the New Deal as “a halfway 
house—a house of democratic cooper- 
ation and_ self-discipline—which lies 
between the anarchy of irresponsible 
individualism and the tyranny of State 
socialism.” 


® Out in Iowa, former Gov. W. L. Hard- 
ing cited a parallel between NRA and 
efforts of Julius Caesar in a similar 
direction. ‘‘Where,” he asked pointedly, 
“is the Roman Empire now? 


ROOSEVELTS: Family Busy With 
Homecomings and Departures 


Several hundred persons in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery on Armistice 
Day bowed their heads as President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt stood in silence for 
one minute before the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. Then the President 
placed a wreath of purple chrysanthe- 
mums on the tomb, and Mrs. Roosevelt 
added three large yellow chrysanthe- 
mums. They remained at the ceme- 
tery for the rest of the service, during 
which Secretary of War Dern de- 
nounced “wars to end war” and char- 
acterized Woodrow Wilson as “The 
Great Idealist” who “overrated human 
nature.” 


®A fortnight ago the President re- 
prieved a Negro in the District of 
Columbia jail two minutes before he 
was to be executed. Last week, in an- 
swer to questions on capital punish- 
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ment in the District, Mr. Roosevelt told 
reporters he was opposed to the prac- 
tice but would leave the question to 
Congress. 


®In the space of four days last week, 
Mrs. Roosevelt delivered speeches in 
New York, Washington, and Richmond. 
In each case she spoke of the need for 
unemployment relief. 

In New York, before 400 debutante 
members of the Junior League, she 
reiterated a sentence she had used in 
ber recently published book: “It is un- 
comfortable, if you are comfortable, to 
know how uncomfortable someone else 
-," 

Then she told a story of a man jailed 
for having stolen food for his children. 
“T wouldn’t blame him,” she said. “You 
would be a poor, wishy-washy sort of 
person if you wouldn’t take anything 
you could, whether it was yours or not, 
to feed your family.” 

Her speech was the first of a series 
of lectures on government activities to 
be delivered before the group. Mrs. 
Roosevelt plans to speak to the body 
about once a month and to hold one 
of the meetings at the White House. 


® After her talk on the need of re- 
lieving distress and raising prices, the 
First Lady rushed to her Manhattan 
home, where a special sale of the 
product of her Val-Kill Furniture Shop 
is in progress on the first two floors. 
Prices of the shop’s furniture had just 
been reduced 10%. 

At the sale, Mrs. Roosevelt was still 
so concerned over the unemployment 
situation that she forgot to take orders 
for furniture. 


® James Roosevelt, the President’s eld- 
est son, returned from Europe last 
week bubbling with optimism. He had 
found things in England “distinctly on 
the upgo,” and in Italy “distinctly on 
the upgrade.” Rumors of impending 
war he found absurd. 

On the way up the harbor, when re- 
porters asked what Mussolini thought 
of Americans, young Roosevelt showed 
a touch of his father’s diplomacy. “It 
would hardly seem proper to make 
comment, would it?” he asked. “I'd 
say he demonstrated great interest in 
America and great friendliness for 
America. Is that a sufficient general- 
ization ?” 

On the pier, James and his wife were 
met by Mrs. Roosevelt. The First Lady 
hastily kissed them and departed. “I’m 
due for a train for Washington,” she 
said, ‘and trains don’t wait, you know.” 


HULL SAILS: Tariff Talks 
Barred at Montevideo Parley 


When Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, led the American delegation to 
the World Economic Conference last 
Summer, he was full of hopes for low- 
ering world tariffs and stabilizing cur- 
rencies by international agreement. 

In the midst of things President 
Roosevelt upset his plans, with the 
result that the conference collapsed. 
The disappointed Secretary, on his 
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return home, was placated with the 
job of negotiating bilateral tari¢ 
agreements with Latin-American coyp. 
tries. But last week Mr. Hull's chair 
was again kicked out from under him, 

A White House statement announceg 
that at the Pan-American Conference 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, for which 
Mr. Hull was about to depart, the 
United States would discuss neither 
tariffs nor currency stabilization. The 
reason for this decision, plainly, was 
that tariff pacts cannot be made when 
currencies have different values from 
one day to the next. And the adminis- 
tration is not yet through pushing the 
value of the dollar downward. 

The White House declared that the 
chief topic at Montevideo will be 
transportation by air, water, rail, and 
highway. It was announced that the 
President will ask Congress to appro- 
priate $500,000 for an engineering sur- 
vey of an 8,750-mile road from the 
Texas border to Santiago, Chile, 
“Bald” subsidies for shipping com- 
panies, the erection of beacon lights 
for night flying, and a study of a new 
rail route down South America’s east 
coast were mentioned. 

Mr. Hull’s friends told reporters that 
when the mild-mannered Secretary saw 
another repudiation of his low-tariff, 
internationalist policies on the horizon, 
he asked the President to relieve him 
as head of the American delegation. 
But the persuasive Mr. Roosevelt in- 
duced him to change his mind. 

Mr. Hull’s fellow delegates to the 
Pan-American Conference included Al- 
exander W. Weddell, Ambassador to 
the Argentine; J. Reuben Clark, for- 
mer Ambassador to Mexico; J. Butler 
Wright, Minister to Uruguay; Spruille 
Braden, New York copper man, and 
Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chi- 
cago social worker. 

Besides attending the conference, 
they will make a good-will tour of 
other Latin-American capitals. 

The talk in these capitals last week, 
after our limitation of the. conference 
agenda, was to the effect that the 
conference had been robbed of any real 
importance before it began. But others 
felt that, by ruling out subjects on 
which it was still impossible to reach 
an agreement, the President had avert- 
ed later friction. 

As the Secretary and his party left 
on the liner American Legion, the 
question of American recognition of 
Soviet Russia was still being talked 
over at Washington with Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. Normally, the Secretary of 
State would play an important part in 
such discussions. 
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RECOGNITION: Litvinoff’s Half 
Hour Extends Beyond a Week 


Comrade Maxim Maximovich Lit 
vinoff,. Soviet Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, took his first look at the 
Statue of Liberty Nov. 7. His picture 
appeared on the front pages of the 
press. Had it not been for the fact 
that on that same day New York was 
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The National Corn-Husking Championship at West Point, Neb., Brings out a Crowd of 
25,000. Sherman Henriksen Wins With a net Husking of 27.62 Bushels in 80 Minutes 
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WIDE WORLD 


INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull (Second From Right) Hidden Officer at Los Angeles Public Library Looks 
Sails for the Pan-American Conference in Uruguay Out for Theft or Mutilation of Books by Readers 


President Roosevelt Faces the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery on the Fifteenth Anniversary of Armistice Day 
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voting out a Tammany Mayor and the 
nation voting out prohibition, the head- 
lines might have been larger. 

M. Litvinoff is a solid, fat-cheeked, 
somberly dressed person with quick, 
sharp eyes. He arrived on the S. S. 
Berengaria, leaning on the rail to see 
the sights. As reporters and photog- 
raphers came alongside in a cutter, he 
waved his black hat cheerfully. 

When the newsmen reached the deck, 
Comrade Litvinoff, in Potash and Perl- 
mutter accents, invited them to follow 
him to the smoking room, where he 
launched into a lengthy speech. He 
had come to talk with the President 
regarding recognition of Soviet Russia 
by the United States. His address was 
ornamented with all the diplomatic 
felicities. He had nothing but praise 
for this country and its President. 

The speech took so long that re- 
porters only had time to mumble a few 
important questions before the Com- 
missar departed. 

It became evident in Washington 
that M. Litvinoff had more than one 
dodge for avoiding questions. As he 
bustled from White House to State De- 
partment, from reception to confer- 
ence, the Comrade made no more noise 
than a Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
for mice. 

Although in Europe M. Litvinoff had 
remarked that the question of Russian- 
American rapprochement could be set- 
tled in a half-hour’s talk with Mr. 
Roosevelt, a week passed without any 
announced settlement. The Comrade 
is renowned throughout the world as a 
diplomatic bargainer—but Americans 
feel that the President is something of 
a bargainer himself. 

In his speech to reporters on landing, 
M. Litvinoff twice mentioned the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt had asked for the 
meeting. He implies that he is in no 
sense a petitioner for recognition by 
the United States, which will be aided 
by Russian purchases of farm sur- 
pluses and machinery. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, is sure that 
the Soviets are particularly anxious to 
have our friendship in view of the hos- 
tile attitude of their neighbor, Japan. 
In Washington, observers felt that the 
President was not prepared to yield 
recognition first and settle debts and 
propaganda problems afterward, as M. 
Litvinoff obviously wished. 

Russia has been recognized by every 
important nation but the United 
States, whose approval would consti- 
tute the last step toward removing 
from the U. S. S. R. the stigma of an 
international pariah. 

The day Comrade Litvinoff arrived, 
in Moscow the Bolsheviki were march- 
ing up and down the Red Square in 
celebration of the sixteenth anniver- 
sary of their revolution. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Mateachusotts 
Governor Under Armed Guard 


Gov. Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts 
ordinarily commutes from his home in 
Westfield to the State House in Boston 
without fuss or fanfare. Last week an 
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Commissar Litvinoff Reads About Russia in The New York Times 


armed guard accompanied his automo- 
bile as it crossed the State. Outside 
his hotel room clustered detectives. 

In State House corridors, where poli- 
ticians are wont to gather, no loit- 
erers were allowed. And guards ques- 
tioned everyone who attempted to en- 
ter the only unlocked door to the exec- 
utive offices. These precautions re- 
sulted from a tip to Brig. Gen. Daniel 
Needham, State Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Safety. Communists, he was in- 
formed, had drawn lots to select a 
bomb-thrower who was to assassinate 
the Governor. “I am not alarmed,” 
said General Needham, “and the Gov- 
ernor is not disturbed, but, as the foot- 
ball coaches say, we employ a safety 
play.” 

Civil War: The Rice Institute Dra- 
matic Club’s recent announcement of a 
forthcoming production of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” raised not only a hue but 
a loud cry in Houston, Texas. Loudest 
in disapproval was Mrs. W. W. Turner, 
State president of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, who protested 
in the name of “10,000 women.” 

Thereupon Miss Lavone Dickensheets, 
president of the Dramatic Club, an- 
nounced a change of plan. Instead of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 75-year-old 
firebrand, the club will produce, Nov. 
27 and 28, “Rose of the Southland, or 
the Spirit of Robert E. Lee.’” 

“For all we know,” says Miss Dicken- 
sheets, “we may be presenting the 
world premiere of this drama. Any- 
how, we are using the costumes, scen- 
ery, and other effects for ‘Uncle Tom,’ 
though we may have to get rid of the 
bloodhounds.” 

Bad Eggs: Senator Huey P. Long 
made a week’s stumping tour for tax- 
reform in his State, Louisiana, and he 
was not always enthusiastically greeted. 
In Monroe two men jumped to their 
feet and called him a liar. At least 





two heads were bruised as the hecklers 
were unceremoniously ousted. 

At Minden, Judge Harmon C. Drew, 
head of the Anti-Long New Deal Dem- 
ocratic Association, went to the ros- 
trum as the Senator left and charged 
him with a lie direct. And in Alexan- 
dria, where the Kingfish spoke from a 
square in front of the City Hall, he was 
greeted with what The Associated 
Press delicately called ‘an odorous 
bomb” and a barrage of eggs. Strange- 
ly, the incident occurred on the same 
day that Mahatma Gandhi was also 
egged in India. 

Election Note: Four voters in Madi- 
sonville, Ky., wrote in the name of Gov. 
Ruby Laffoon as their choice for Con- 
stable. As his nearest opponent re- 
ceived but three votes, Governor Laf- 
foon was elected. He is disqualified, 
however, because he already holds an 
elective office. 

Murder: Two weeks ago, the little 
town of Rockport, Mass., woke up to 
learn it had had a hammer murder, its 
second within eighteen months. Mrs. 
Augusta Johnson had been killed by a 
burglar who tried to conceal the crime 
by setting fire to her Pigeon Cove bun- 
galow. The Selectmen met in special 
meeting, voted a $1,000 reward for cap- 
ture of the killer, and asked both State 
and county also to post rewards. 

Twenty State troopers assembled in 
the town, beginning to search all of 
Cape Ann, on which Rockport is lo- 
cated and from which there is n0 
escape except by sea or across the 
bridge at Gloucester. When this proved 
fruitless they announced a new move 
last week. The force of troopers will 
be doubled, so that the men may visit 
and question every one of Rockport'’s 
3,700 inhabitants. Taciturn lobster 
fishermen and granite quarry men must 
account satisfactorily for their where- 
abouts on the murder night. 
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GERMANY: Effective Political Machine and 


One-Party Ballot Bring Expected Nazi Landslide 


“Today I thank my millions of Ger- 
man countrymen from an overfliow- 
ing heart,” declared Adolf Hitler in a 
victory message Monday. 

The Chancellor had reason to be 
thankful. In Sunday’s election and 
plebiscite the German people gave him 
a 100% Nazi Reichstag and overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed his domestic and for- 
eign policies. 

“A farce,” foreigners called this poll. 

“A miracle,” Nazis replied. 

Farce or miracle, it brought the 
greatest turnout of voters in German 
history. Less than 2,000,000 of the 45,- 
000,000 eligible voters failed to appear 
at the voting booths. Nearly 40,000,- 
000 voters approved the Nazi Reichs- 
tag slate. More than 40,500,000 voters 
approved Hitler’s policies, notably his 
recent withdrawal from the League of 
Nations and the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. 


CAMPAIGN: Germany never saw an 
election campaign as feverish as that 
which preceded Sunday’s balloting. 
Other countries chortled over this elec- 
tion and plebiscite, declaring that 
neither would indicate public sentiment, 
but the Nazis took both very seriously 
and spun every wheel in their magnifi- 
cent propaganda machine to make the 
returns impressive. 

For a week before the election all 
non-political public meetings were pro- 
hibited, while hundreds of political gath- 
erings were held every day. Posters 
showing Hitler and President Paul von 
Hindenburg side by side glared from 
every billboard. Business men, uni- 
versity professors, and Nazi labor lead- 
ers demanded public support for Hit- 
ler. So did former Crown Prince Wil- 
helm. Hitler himself made fifteen 
speeches. 

His most important was made last 
Friday and was broadcast throughout 
Germany and many other countries. 
According to the Nazis, Friday’s cere- 
monies were “the greatest demonstra- 
tion the world has ever seen.” 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoon whistles 
shrieked, traffic halted, and the entire 
people observed a minute of silence. A 
few minutes later Hitler began the 
speech to which every citizen had been 
ordered to listen before radios in homes, 
Schools, offices, and factories. All 
through Germany, work was stopped 
for an hour, so that no one need miss 
the Chancellor’s utterances. 

Standing on a dynamo in a huge Ber- 
lin factory, and facing a battery of mi- 
crophones, Hitler, dressed in his brown, 
Nazi uniform, harangued an audience of 
workmen perched on beams and ma- 
chines. His theme was peace, national 
honor, and equality with other coun- 
tries. “Germans are not bootblacks 
for other nations,” he shouted, “no— 
either equal rights or the world will 


not see us again at any international 
conference.” 

Next day, while other countries were 
observing Armistice Day, President von 
Hindenburg, Germany’s idol, compli- 
mented Hitler’s ‘courageous, strong, 
and positive leadership,” and appealed 
to all Germans “to show tomorrow your 
national unity and your cooperation 
with the government.” 


“JA, 1933:” As soon as the voter 
had cast his ballot Sunday, he was sold 
a 2-cent aluminum button marked “Yes, 
1933,” signifying that he had been to 
the polls. Nazis intimated that it would 
go hard with any voter found without 
a button when the polls closed. “They 
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Germany Voted Solidly Behind “The 
Marshal and the Lance Corporal to 
Fight for Peace and Equality” 


also intimated that anyone who voted 
against the government in the election 
or the plebiscite was a traitor. 

Considering the courage required, it 
is surprising that more than 7% of the 
voters cast anti-Hitler ballots in the 
former and more than 6% in the lat- 
ter. Badgered by rumors of secretly 
numbered and watermarked ballots 
which would reveal voters’ identities, 
suspicious Germans were not reassured 
when election returns were issued 
through the Ministry of Propaganda. 

Entering the polling place, the voter 
was handed two ballots. On one was a 
list of Nazi candidates for the Reichs- 
tag—that and nothing more, for all 
other parties have been killed or com- 
pelled to commit suicide. If he did not 
choose to vote for Nazi candidates by 
marking a cross in a circle, he either 
left the ballot blank or marked it in- 
correctly. 

On the second ballot was this ques- 
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tion: “Dost thou, German man or 
German woman, approve of the policy 
of the Reich Government, and art thou 
ready to acknowledge this policy as the 
expression of thy own viewpoint and 
will, and solemnly to pledge thyself to 
it?” This he would mark “Yes” or 
“No,” if he did not wish to invalidate 
it. Probably most of those who cast 
invalid ballots did so purposely. 


7 
CUBA: Another Revolution Fails 


To Overthrow Grau’s Regime 


At 2:30 A.M., one day last week, 
Guillermo Martull, former Captain in 
the Cuban Air Corps, lifted a plane off 
the flying field at Camp Columbia, out- 
side Havana. Zooming over the bar- 
racks at the camp, he gave the signal 
for Cuba’s third revolution in three 
months. 

Three other planes roared up to join 
him. Circling over the city, they spray- 
ed its streets and Presidential Palace 
with machine-gun fire, terrorizing the 
citizenry but failing to shake the loyal- 
ty of the palace guard, which unlimber- 
ed anti-aircraft guns and went into 
action. 

Meanwhile, troops at several Havana 
garrisons went over to the revolution- 
ists in a body, as did policemen at many 
police stations. At other camps the 
soldiers remained steadfast to the gov- 
ernment of President Ramon Grau San 
Martin and to Fulgencio Batista, the 
thick-set, smiling ex-sergeant who is 
now Colonel and Chief-of-Staff. At 
Camp Columbia Colonel Batista led 
loyal forces in an onslaught on a group 
of rebels. Scarcely 600 yards apart, 
the two groups fought it out with rifles 
and machine guns, blazing away for 
seven bloody hours. 

At the end of that time the rebels 
had been defeated and Colonel Batista 
was in complete control. Members of 
the ABC, the secret revolutionary so- 
ciety which engineered the revolt, ar- 
rived at the camp expecting to find it 
in rebel hands, but instead were placed 
under arrest. 


BATISTA’S DRIVE: Spreading his 
troops out in fanlike formation, Colonel 
Batista next marched on Havana, mop- 
ping up the rebels’ positions one by 
one. Speeding about in an armored 
car, he directed the assaults on the 
police stations, bombarding them with 
small artillery and soon smashing their 
resistance. 

Snipers winged his soldiers from 
rooftops; speeding cars filled with ABC 
members engaged them in running gun 
fights. But, while these tactics delayed, 
they failed to stop his steady drive 
against enemy strongholds, which, be- 
fore nightfall, had been reduced to 
three—Dragones, San Ambrosio, and 
Atares Fortresses. Colonel Batista 
planned to lay siege to all three, but 
when morning dawned he discovered 
that the rebels had evacuated the first 
two and concentrated their forces in 
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Atares (see cover) for their last stand. 
A scowling, gray-stone fortress, with 
walls fifteen feet thick, Atares stands 
on a hill 500 feet high, overlooking the 
city and the harbor. A six-hour bom- 
bardment destroyed the rebels’ illusion 
that it was an impregnable citadel. 

Maneuvering a gunboat into position 
and posting land artillery at strategic 
spots, Colonel Batista slammed the 
fortress with shells from sea and shore 
alike. Many of the defenders were 
crushed under falling masonry as his 
gunners found the range and scored 
one direct hit after another. Eventually 
the rebels showed a white flag; then, 
getting panicky, ran up dozens of them 
to stop the deadly shell-fire. 

The number of those killed in two 
days of fighting was estimated at 150, 
the number of wounded at 300. Among 
the rebels who lost their lives at Atares 
was Col. Juan Blas Hernandez, who 
won fame for his brisk guerrilla .fight- 
ing against ex-President Gerardo 
Machado. Only a few weeks ago he 
had declared that he would never rise 
in rebellion against the government of 
President Grau. 

For once a Cuban rebellion was 
staged without a formidable demand 
for American intervention. Though 
there are nineteen American combat 
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asked Germany to prove her peaceful 
intentions and resume discussions_ of 
disarmament. Her withdrawal from 
the League of Nations and the Disarm- 
ament Conference, he said, “almost 
amounted to repudiation of the peace 
machinery of the world.” Now it is up 
to her to produce “proofs—which must 
be more than words—of good-will.” 
Germany, he revealed, had indicated 
that she had some proposals to make. 
“We should like to hear them,” he de- 
clared. “They shall receive the most 
favorable and the most impartial con- 
sideration.” 

The Premier’s speech was the high 
point of Nov. 9, a red-letter day in the 
City of London, the mile-square finan- 
cial and business district which consti- 
tuted the entire medieval city and still 
has its own Mayor and police force. 
On that day the city’s new sheriffs, 
whose duties, like the Lord Mayor’s, are 
now almost purely honorary, are duly 
installed in office. On that day, also, 
the Lord Mayor, accompanied by a glit- 
tering procession known as the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, drives to the law courts 
to take the final oath of office. 

The “show” is often a mile long. Lon- 
doners nowadays impatiently call it the 
“Lord Mayor’s traffic jam.” To meet 
their protests, it was shortened this 


50 feet wide, and 90 high, the hall has 
stained-glass windows.and an open. 
timbered roof. Golden light, flooding 
down from the rafters, shone on gold 
and silver plate along the walls. From 
a gallery the huge wooden effigies of 
Gog and Magog, the giants who, legend 
says, once served as porters at the gates 
of the royal palace, stared down at the 
distinguished assembly as they have 
stared at many others since they were 
carved in 1708. 

The hosts at the banquet were the 
Lord Mayor and the sheriffs, who 
shared the cost of the day’s ceremonies 
and festivities. It is never less than 
$20,000. 


AFGHANISTAN: Five Shots, and 
A New Emir Inherits Throne 


Mohammed Nadir Shah, King of Af- 
ghanistan, stood in the courtyard of his 
palace at Kabul last week watching 
school officials hand out prizes to good 
students. A serious, spectacled man of 
53, with clipped, iron-gray beard, he 
glanced up occasionally at the lofty 
mountain peaks which hem his capital 
in and seem to promise security and 
peace. 
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Colonel Batista’s Troops Firing on Atares Fortress, Where the Rebels Made Their Last Stand 


ships in or near Cuban waters, Wash- 
ington indicated that none of them 
would be used unless it became neces- 
sary to protect American lives. 

Hundreds of the ABC members went 
into hiding when the backbone of their 
revolt had been broken. 


® 
BRITAIN: Premier Asks Proofs 
Of Good-Will From Germany 


Heralded by a flourish blown by 
trumpeters in golden livery, Ramsay 
MacDonald one evening last week en- 
tered the Guildhall in London. The oc- 
casion was the Lord Mayor’s annual 
banquet, which the British Prime Min- 
ister always addresses. 

In his speech Premier MacDonald 


year, but otherwise left unchanged. A 
coachman in a huge cocked hat drove 
the six horses of the great, gilded May- 
oral coach through the streets. 

‘Inside sat the new Lord Mayor, Sir 
Charles Collett, 69-year-old haber- 
dasher, who had been elected by livery- 
men, or members of the ancient Trade 
Guilds, in the Guildhall Sept. 29. Wear- 
ing an ermine robe, swaying in the 
creaking coach, he bowed and smiled 
to applauding crowds. 

In the evening the banquet at the 
Guildhall was conducted with tradition- 
al brilliance. 

Uniformed and bejeweled with orders 
and decorations, the guests, among 
them several Cabinet members and 
Aribassadors, were led into the Great 
Hall by a sword bearer and a mace 
bearer. Approximately 150 feet long, 


A crowd of dusky parents and rela- 
tives looked on approvingly. Suddenly 
five shots echoed through the court- 
yard. The King fell. Palace guards 
seized one Abdul Khalio, the killer, who 
received a royal pardon last year fol- 
lowing his conspiracy against the 
throne. 

For some days mystery surrounded 
the killing. One rumor which seeped 
out described the murderer as a stu- 
dent, another as a courtier and former 
friend of the King. Finally, the official 
version was released by Afghan au- 
thorities in London. 

Khalio was placed on trial at once, 
while Nadir’s only son, Mohammed 
Zahir Khan, 19, mounted the throne. 

Official announcements stressed the 
populace’s enthusiastic reception of the 
new King and the quiet condition of 
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Mohammed Zahir Khan, 19, the 
New King of Afghanistan 


the country. Yet British forces in India 
prepared for trouble. Afghanistan, on 
India’s northwest border, has been 
called a “Bottle of Wasps” with Khyber 
Pass at the neck. The British at once 
closed the pass to all traffic toward 
Afghanistan. 

It seemed likely that sooner or later 
the new monarch might find a few 
tacks on the throne. In Rome former 
King Amanullah, who abdicated in 1929, 
made an open bid for restoration. Said 
he: “If the people of Afghanistan want 
me to return with my program of prog- 
ress, I always am ready to serve my 
country.” Other powerful Afghans 
were ready to be equally patriotic. 


JAPAN: Manchukuo Referred to 
By Hirota as Nipponese Land 


Koki Hirota, the shrewd, dapper lit- 
tle Oriental lawyer who serves as For- 
eign Minister of Japan, last week was 
badgered into letting a cat out of the 
bag. He was thoroughly fed up with 
constant bickering between his nation 
and the Soviet Union, and he by impli- 
cation admitted what Japan has here- 
tofore denied—that Manchukuo is for 
all practical purposes Japanese terri- 
tory. 

“It would be a good idea,” said he, “to 
extend the provisions of the Portsmouth 
Treaty, whereby Russia and Japan 
agree to abstain from military meas- 
ures along their mutual frontiers, to the 
entire extent of the Siberian-Manchu- 
kuo border.” 

The Soviet, however, showed no dis- 
position to withdraw the forces—esti- 
mated in excess of 160,000 men—that 
she has concentrated east of Lake 
Baikal. Although these troops lack the 
modern equipment and communications 
necessary for a successful attack on 
Manchukuo, their presence continued to 
irritate and worry Japan. i 

Hirota’s suggestion climaxed a series 
of trying incidents which further 
strained relations between Japan and 
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the Soviet. Earlier in the week Vyache- 
loff Molotoff, president of the Council 
of People’s Commissars in Moscow, 
launched a savage verbal attack on the 
island empire. 

Molotoff, whose position corresponds 
to that of Premier, told an audience 
celebrating the sixteenth anniversary 
of the October revolution (Nov. 7, 
Gregorian Calendar) that the Soviet 
was prepared for any surprise attack. 
If the attack came, he added, it would 
mean “complete destruction of the ene- 
my.” 

These brave words preceded a vigor- 
ous protest from Moscow about a re- 
ported flight of nine Japanese military 
planes over Soviet territory southwest 
of Vladivostok. An official Japanese de- 
nial failed, apparently, to impress the 
Soviets. . 

Later, Moscow gave the Japanese an- 
other slap. Joseph Stalin walked bare- 
headed as a pallbearer at the funeral 
of Sen Katayama, a member of the 
Japanese Communist Party. Katayama, 
who died in Moscow, had directed a 
vigorous though unsuccessful revolu- 
tionary movement against militarism 
in Japan. The Soviet, honoring him as 
a hero, interred his ashes in the Krem- 
lin. 

Japan mused also upon the military 
demonstration that thrilled those who 
attended the celebration in Moscow. 
More than 35,000 Soviet troops paraded 
with mechanized artillery, tanks, and 
anti-aircraft guns, indicating that Sov- 
iet forces nearer Japan may soon be 
similarly equipped. 

Reports from America provided ad- 
ditional reason for Japanese concern. 
While negotiations for American recog- 
nition of the Soviet were in progress, 
it was announced that Soviets had ne- 
gotiated an agreement with the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. whereby powerful air- 
plane motors of the latest type will be 
manufactured in Moscow under Amer- 
ican supervision. 

Japanese ambition received another 
setback at Geneva in the decision of the 
United States to persist in its policy 
of supporting the League of Nation’s 
plan to refuse recognition to Manchu- 
kuo. 

To add to Hirota’s worries came the 
report that the Soviet would refuse to 
resume negotiations for the sale of the 
Soviet-owned Chinese Eastern Railway 
until six railway officials arrested in 
October are released. 

All in all, Foreign Minister Hirota’s 
week was unsatisfactory. 


PENALTIES: Some Premier-Killers Get 
Light Sentences; One to Die 


The penalty for assassinating Pre- 
miers in Japan seems to vary with the 
dress of the assassin. It looked last 
week as if a uniform, either military 
or naval, exempted Premier-killers from 
the death sentence imposed on civil- 
ian murderers. 

Four days after the Supreme Court 
had sustained the death penalty for a 
civilian who shot Premier Yuko Hama- 
guchi in 1930, a court martial sen- 
tenced the ten naval officers who last 
year slew Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai. 
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While the civilian prepared for death 
by hanging, four of the convicted of- 
ficers walked calmly out of prison on 
parole. The others received jail terms 
ranging from ten to fifteen years. 

This announcement closed the second 
of the two most sensational courts- 
martial ever held in Japan. In Septem- 
ber eleven young army cadets, who 
participated with the naval officers in 
the murder plot, escaped with four 
years each. : 

Both trials whipped up a frenzy of 
patriotism throughout the nation. De- 
fendants claimed they had killed the 
aged Premier because his conciliatory 
foreign policy endangered the nation. 
Their attorneys played up the national 
jealousy of Japan’s Western rivals and 
whooped up a furor of popular sym- 
pathy. More than a million petitions 
for clemency were received, 1,000 of 
which were written in blood. 


NETHERLANDS: La Lutine’s Bad 
Luck Unbroken Since 1799 


“London, Oct. 19th, 1799—-Intelligence 
was this day received at the admiralty 
from Admiral Mitchell, communicating 
the total loss of La Lutine, of 32 
guns, captain Skynner, on the outward 
bank of the Fly island passage, on the 
night of the 9th instant, in a heavy 
gale at N. N. W. 

“La Lutine had, on the same morn- 
ing, sailed from Yarmouth roads with 
several passengers, and an immense 
quantity of treasure, for the Texel 
(Netherlands) but a strong lee-tide 
rendered every effort of captain Skyn- 
ner, to avoid the threatened danger, un- 
avoidable, and it was alike impossible, 
during the night, to receive any assist- 
ance, either from the Arrow, captain 
Portlock, which was in company, or 
the shore. 

“When the dawn broke, La Lutine 
was in vain looked for; she had gone 
to pieces, and all on board unfortu- 
nately perished, except two men, who 


KEYSTONE 


The Lutine Bell at Lloyd’s, London: 
Two Strokes, Safe; Three, Lost 
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were picked up, and one of whom has 
since died from the fatigue he had en- 
countered.” 

Thus did “The Annual Register, or a 
View of the History, Politics, and Lit- 
erature for the Year 1799” describe the 
loss of La Lutine. From her grave 
near the entrance to the Zuider Zee 
the old frigate inspired more news last 
week. Lloyd’s, the famous firm of 
English underwriters, signed a con- 
tract with a Dutch firm to make an- 
other effort to raise her next Spring. 

The “immense quantity of treasure” 
which La Lutine carried when she sank 
has grown with the years. It is known 
that she carried £140,000 ($716,800 cur- 
rently) in specie, sent by English firms 
to relieve a money crisis in Hamburg. 
This sum is the total mentioned by the 
Register, which relied on the report of 
the bullion office. But of late years the 
belief has grown that La Lutine car- 
ried, in addition to the specie, gold and 
silver bars of an estimated value of 
from $5,000,000 to $12,000,000. 

Salvagers have struggled with the 
hulk ever since 1800 when divers 
brought up gold said to be worth $330,- 
000. Gales and shifting sands on the 
bottom halted that effort and there- 
after La Lutine lay undisturbed for 21 
years. Then more salvors tackled her 
—unsuccessfully. Again she rested in 
peace until 1857, when Lloyd’s took a 
hand in salvaging work, recovering 
gold and silver bars and bullion valued 
at about $200,000. 

Divers at this time also brought up 
the ship’s bell which now hangs in 
Lloyd’s underwriting room in Leaden- 
hall Street, London. Suspended under 
an ornate six-columned canopy, its 
bronze voice sounds the fate of missing 
ships. Two strokes mean that ships 
listed as overdue have come safely in- 
to port. Three strokes mean that hope 
must be abandoned. 


LEAGUE: New $5,000,000 Home 
Built; To Be Occupied in 1935 


A fir tree fluttering with pennants 
was hoisted to the roof of the League 
of Nations’ new home in Geneva last 
week. Thus workmen “put the bou- 
quet” on the structure, celebrating the 
laying of the last stone. The interior 
will take two years more to complete. 

In one of the two wings, contractors, 
architects, League officials, and corre- 
spondents drank the building’s health 
in champagne. Then they came out to 
stare at a derrick bearing the flags of 
58 nations, including that of the United 
States, which has never been a member 
of the League, and those of Germany 
and Japan, which have withdrawn. 

During the past two years, strangers 
interested in the new building usually 
went by motor boat to Ariana Park, 
walked through a sad little local zoo, 
and scrambled up a fence. Confronting 
them was a vast formless mass of 
stone, steel, and concrete. Now that it 
has taken form, it is seen to be horse- 
shoe-shaped, with the wings each about 
250 feet long. One wing will house the 
million-dollar library given by John D. 


Rockefeller Jr., the other the League 
Council and Secretariat. The central 
building will be occupied by the Assem- 
bly. The entire structure is about as 
large as the Palace at Versailles. 

The present headquarters of the 
League, formerly a hotel, were bought 
in 1919 for approximately $1,000,000. 
Ten years later the cornerstone was 
laid for the new building, which will 
cost $5,000,000. Like the old building, 
the new one commands a view of beau- 
tiful Lake Geneva, and, on clear days, 
of white-hooded Mont Blanc. 

Hundreds of designs for the new 
building were submitted, but none 
proved entirely adequate. So a com- 
mittee was named to work out a com- 
posite plan and to supervise construc- 
tion. The clamorous, Babel-like argu- 
ments of the committeemen became a 
subject for jests throughout Geneva. 
Nevertheless, the building is promised 
to be ready for occupancy in 1935. 


ITALY: Utility Company Aided 
With Government Bond Issue 


In a move which was interpreted in 
many quarters as a new departure in 
Italian finance, Premier Mussolini step- 
ped in last week to save one of Italy’s 
biggest utility corporations. Like some 
of its American contemporaries, the 
Piedmont Hydroelectric Co. had ex- 
panded too rapidly in a speculative era 
and, with its capital seriously impaired, 
faced bankruptcy. 

The Institute for Industrial Recon- 
struction, which corresponds roughly 
to our Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, was authorized by decree to go to 
the rescue with a bond issue of 400,000,- 
000 lire (about $32,000,000), which con- 
tained novel features. Not only were 
bondholders entitled to a considerable 
share in profits, after 4% had been 
earned, but the Italian State guaran- 
teed the payment of both principal and 
interest on the issue. 

Deciding that the old company was 
too unwieldy for efficient management, 
the institute divided it into three corpo- 
rate divisions—telephonic, electrical 
production, and electrical distribution. 
The issue went to finance one of the 
divisions, and the old shares were writ- 
ten down considerably. Shareholders, 
nevertheless, sent enthusiastic tele- 
grams to Mussolini, who, they believed, 
had limited their losses by rejuvenating 
a dying organization. 

In his report to the Chamber, Musso- 
lini said that the decree was designed 
“to reeducate the investor to partici- 
pate directly in stocks of productive 
enterprises through opportune invest- 
ments which assure him the worth of 
his investment; to protect struggling 


companies from speculative maneuvers, - 


and prevent companies which are re- 
maining on their feet from being ab- 
sorbed by over-large trusts.” 

It was emphasized, however, that the 
institute was not replacing private en- 
terprise, but was merely performing its 
task of helping worthwhile industries 
and welding them into line with the 
government’s national economic plans. 





FRANCE: Tarascon Rejoices 4; 
Lottery Makes Townsman Rich 


Thousands of excited men and women 
crowded into the gigantic Trocadero 
Theater in Paris last week for the first 
drawing in the French national ot. 
tery. On the brightly lit stage, six 
spherical, metal cages, supported be. 
tween uprights, were ready to whir| 
out a number that would bring some. 
body 5,000,000 francs ($313,250 cur. 
rently). 

The first cage held twenty balls, each 
marked with one of the letters in the 
lottery series. Each of the remaining 
cages held ten balls, marked with fig- 
ures from 0 to 9. An official explained 
that, when rotated, each cage would 
send a ball spinning into a pocket. The 
six balls then would combine to make 
the winning number of one letter and 
five figures. 

Tickets in the lottery cost 100 francs 
($6.26 currently) each. There were 
202,436 winning tickets, including 200,- 
000 each worth 200 francs. For the 
smaller prizes officials devised a system 
whereby the turn of one cage indicated 
many winning numbers. 

A hush fell on the crowd as a child 
from the National Orphanage stepped 
out from the throng of officials and 
witnesses on the stage. The chances 
of 2,000,000 ticket holders waited on 
the touch of a hand. The cage whirled 
smoothly on its axis, tumbling the 
balls over and over. When it came to 
rest, the orphan pulled out a ball 
marked with an H. 

The H, marked up on the illuminated 
score-board, inspired sighs or impreca- 


tions from the audience. Holders of 
H-series tickets cheered, anxiously 
waiting for the numbers. Rapidly the 


other cages spun around. The figure 
on the score-board lengthened. Com- 
pleted, it showed H 18414. 

Fifteen 1,000,000-franc numbers then 
whirled out, shouts of joy indicating 
that their holders were present. But 
nobody cheered H 18414. Nobody 
seemed to know who had won the prize. 

The magic number, flashed by tele- 
graph throughout France, soon found 
its owner. On the very night it was 
born, residents of Tarascon, a provin- 
cial town in Southern France, recog- 
nized it as the property of Paul Bon- 
houre, a hairdresser. 

Shouting and singing they marched 
to Bonhoure’s home where he lay 
asleep. Waking him, they could not 
convince him of his good fortune until 
the tax collector, from whom he had 
bought his ticket, assured him the news 
was true. 

Then, wide-awake, he came dow2- 
stairs and led his friends off to a cafe. 
There, he learned that Tarascol 
boasted another winner. A local po 
liceman held a 100,000-franc ticket. 

For one glorious night Tarascol 
bragged as it had never bragged even 
in Alphonse Daudet’s gentle satire. 
Every resident seemed eager to out- 
shine the famous “Tartarin de Taras 
con” whose boasting has become I 
mortal. 

But next day Bonhoure, who is 5 
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Ten-Second Study of Mussolini. Beside Him is Italo Balbo, Air Hero, Whom He Removed to Africa 
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and the son of a farmer, accepted his 
good luck calmly enough. Though he 
treated his friends to champagne and 
promised free permanent waves to his 
women patrons, he said he had a large 
family to support and would continue 
to work. 

“You get so bored if you don’t work,” 
explained M. Bonhoure apologetically. 


OTHER NATIONS: Lazarica, King 
Of the Gypsies, Holds Court 


Lazarica, King of the Gypsies, has 
been holding court near Bucharest, 
Rumania, for 10,000 of his subjects. 
Picturesque, dark, and dirty, the gyp- 
sies set up their tents and gathered 
around their king to hear what re- 
forms they must demand in the Balkan 
countries where they wander—to the 
terror of the peasants. 

The king said the professions of 
hypnotist and medium must be reserved 
to those of gypsy blood. Society 
women, “in the name of charity,” must 
not compete with gypsy flower-vendors 
in city streets. Automobile sales must 
be limited, as they compete with gypsy 
horse trades. 

Sweden: When Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, Reich Minister of Avia- 
tion and Hitler’s first “terrorist,” was 
in Sweden last month he placed two 
wreaths and a large laurel swastika on 
the grave of his wife, the beautiful 
Karin von Frock. 

Goering’s romance began when, as a 
flyer for the Swedish airways, he made 
a forced landing near Castle Rockel- 
stad, the country home of Count Rosen, 
and fell in love with the count’s sister- 
in-law. She died within a year after 
their marriage. Goering’s grief over 
his loss has shadowed his life. He 
keeps her bedroom as she left it, and 
no one is allowed to disturb a picture 
in the room. 

One night last week the wreaths and 
the Nazi emblem were removed from 
the grave. A note was left, reading: 
“Some of us Swedes feel insulted by 
Goering’s violation of tombs. His wife 
may rest in peace, but beware of Ger- 
man propaganda on a tombstone.” 

Argentina: Federico Pinedo, Minister 
of Finance, announced last week that 
the tariff reductions granted Britain 
under the Anglo-Argentine treaty will 
be extended to all nations having most- 
favored-nation treaties with Argentina. 
The United States was included. 

American exporters were further 
cheered by news that three American 
firms, with frozen credits totaling more 
than $20,000,000, had reached a com- 
promise agreement with Finance Min- 
ister Pinedo for the release of their 
funds. 

Putting into effect its “buy from 
those who buy from us” policy, the 
Ministry is inaugurating a system of 
import licenses under which the State 
will permit the importation of goods 
from any one country only as funds 
become available from sales to that 
country. 
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PADEREWSKI: Polish Pianist, 
A Hero-Legend of the Times 


Clemenceau pretended that he could 
not recognize an old friend who was 
fighting for Poland at the Peace Con- 
ference. 

“Are you Paderewski?” 

“—_. 

“What a come-down this is for you.” 

The illustrious story of the pianist 
who endured five years of statesman- 
ship to make his country free and then, 
in exile, became a great pianist again is 
one of the incomparable hero-legends 
of our time. The most famous mane of 
hair in music is gray now. It was red 
when he sat for Burne-Jones in the 





KEYSTONE 
Paderewski: Neuritis Keeps Him 
Idle in Switzerland 


’90s, and the world first sat for Pad- 
erewski. His face is furrowed like a 
scarred stone and yellowed to the color 
of old piano-key ivory, but the eyes 
looking over an audience can still make 
a late arrival feel the somber lightning 
of displeasure. 

Paderewski will not come to America 
this Winter. Last week he entered his 
seventy-fourth year and last week his 
manager announced that he could not 
practice, he could not play. WNeuritis, 
that lies in wait for the arms of all 
musicians, will keep him idle in Swit- 
zerland. 

When Paderewski plays, men who 
hear no other music swell the multi- 
tudes. He has appeared in the packed 
concert halls of nearly every great city 
on earth. . Lantern-swinging American 
trainmen and railway laborers are a 
part of his audience. They talk about 
the fine concerts they have heard in 
cindery yards where he practiced four 
hours a day while his private car was 
on a siding. 

That car was a complete apartment. 
In it he often had the main meal of his 
day, after a concert—and then played 


cards as late as he could keep other 
people in his party awake. There useq 
to be a secretary with a pocketful of 
cigars to stuff into the mouths of peo. 
ple who came by whistling, when Pag. 
erewski was going over a score. 

Reporters admire him as one of the 
few artists who know what they are 
talking about when they discourse op 
world affairs. Last January he was 
none too cheery about the prospects for 
pacifism. 

“There is an old Latin saying,” he 
told them, “ ‘Man is the wolf of man.’ 
The only way of preventing that wolf 
from doing a great deal of harm is not 
to try to change its nature, but try 
filing its teeth. There was a time when 
the League of Nations wanted to prac- 
tice this dentistry, but the United 
States did not want to take part.” 

Few can tell a Polish patriot much 
about war. Paderewski was born in 
one of the Russian provinces of Poland: 
in the bitter insurrection of 1863 his 
mother died; he saw his father sent to 
prison. He was present when Cossack 
hordes pillaged his native village. These 
things still burned in his mind when 
during the war he played and played 
and played to raise money and fighting 
volunteers for Poland—to liberate a 
people through a piano’s notes. 

At a luncheon early in the war 
Lloyd George said: “Russia is a steam- 
roller which will flatten all resistance 
and roll triumphantly into Berlin.” 

“The ball-bearings of that steam- 
roller are of wood,” Paderewski told 
him, “and its chauffeurs come from 
Germany.” 

In January, 1917, Colonel House told 
Paderewski that President Wilson was 
studying the question of Poland, and 
asked him for a memorandum setting 
forth the country’s claim to be free. 
Paderewski replied that he had to play 
that night, and that he could never hold 
a pen before a recital. Colonel House 
said it was of the utmost importance 
that the memorandum be drafted at 
once. 

So Paderewski went back to his hotel 
and spent the next four hours—prac- 
ticing for the concert. 

But after the concert was over he 
immediately began to work on the 
memorandum and spent the next 36 
hours on it. His ideas were embodied 
in the Fourteen Points. 

When Paderewski was Premier of 
Poland he presented a medal to a Papal 
Nuncio in Warsaw. He did not see 
him again for several years—not until 
he went to Rome. By that time the 
man he had given the medal to was 
Pope. 

The tale is told that a presumptious 
young woman once sat down and 
played at a piano Beethoven had used. 

The curator of the house said to her: 
“Paderewski was here last week.” 

“Oh was he! What did he play ™ 
this?” 

“Nothing. He said he was unworthy 
to touch this instrument.” 

And on a visit to Paris one time 
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Paderewski was walking alone when 
he heard his “Minuet” being played 
padly. He entered the house, found a 
struggling piano teacher practicing, 
and corrected a few of her more fla- 
grant mistakes. A year later he passed 
that way again. There was a sign out- 
side the door. It said: “Pupil of Pad- 
erewski.” 

He can go everywhere in the world 
now—except to Poland, where Pilsud- 
ski, his old enemy, rules a people that 
worships Paderewski. If he went there, 
he might cause a revolution in his own 
favor. And he has caused enough of 
those for one lifetime. 

He usually refuses to broadcast. 
Once, in Paris, he consented on condi- 
tion that his concert should go only to 
the stations of his country. It was a 
Chopin program. All Poland sat up 
that night to hear the “Polonaise.” 


CUTTEN: Chicago Speculator 
And Senate Banking Witness 


There are few things Arthur W. Cut- 
ten relishes less than being asked about 
the volume and fluctuations of his for- 
tune. So he probably didn’t enjoy elec- 
tion week, when Senatorial curiosity 
(see page 24) was directed toward his 
share of a $12,200,000 profit that came 
out of an oil pool arranged, among 
others, with the gentleman The New 
Republic calls Piggy-Wiggin. 

“It’s nobody’s business how much I 
make during the year nor how I make 
it,” this celebrated Chicago speculator 
once remarked. 
to a flock of gossips riding down on a 
train in the morning.” That was when 
the publicity on income tax returns 
showed that in 1925 he had paid the 
largest tax in the Chicago district, 
where milionaires cluttered the side- 
walks. 

The commuting oracles were then 
saying: “Cutten must have cleaned up 
between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 in 
the pit,” and reputable newspapers 
published these figures. The year be- 
fore, it was $1,500,000 or so in corn, or 
so they said. Later on, scratch-pad 
arithmeticians assigned him $85,000,- 
000 for himself in Montgomery Ward 
—or at least, that would be his share, 
some of them felt, if paper were 
profits. The allegers put him right in 
the middle of a $500,000,000 investment 
trust that they believed the Fisher 
Brothers were forming, and then they 
gave him a chair in a $1,000,000,000 oil 
arrangement. 

What with one thing and another, 
the opinion was that Cutten made an 
awful lot of money when it was aw- 
fully easy to make. 

He was so perfectly typical of his era 
that in July, 1929, he erroneously pon- 
tificated: “People say the bull market 
of the last four years has caused an 
overvaluation of all stocks. I don’t 
think it is true. It was true in 1922 
when industry was over-inventoried. 
But in the closely knit organization of 
business today, stock prices can’t far 
overrun their real demonstrable value.” 
He is still typical. In August, 1932, 
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he said: “Yes, I think the turn has 
come, but I don’t like to see things 
going too fast.” 

Cutten gave a set of chimes to the 
church in Guelph, Ont., and he spent 
a lot of money on other beneficences in 
the town. He was born there in the 
Summer of 1870. Twenty years after 
that he appeared as a Chicago book- 
keeper, doing ledger work for a grain 
house, and saving money enough for 
his initiatory plunging. 

By 1924 he was such a renowned 
figure around the pit that he could ad- 
vise others on pitfalls. “Yes,” he said, 
“I have taken my bit out of the mar- 
ket—Oh, quite a bit—but I would ad- 
vise other men to stay away from it. 
If I had a son I wouldn’t let him touch 
it with a ten-foot pole... There are so 
many wrecks down there in the pit. 
People call them brokers. They are 
only part of that—the ‘broke’ part.” 

Perhaps it was partly his birth in 
the land of the man-tracking Mounted 
Police that accounted for his tenacity 
in prosecuting the nine bandits who in 
1922 robbed him of jewelry, cash, and 
25 cases of whisky. But it was mostly 
because the gang tied up Mrs. Cutten, 
tied up the servants, and not only tied 
up Cutten but locked him into a wine- 
vault to be smothered to death. ‘That,’ 
he said, “was an unnecessary, futile, 
and fiendish piece of cruelty. It filled 
me with rage and I vowed then that 
I’d spend every dollar at my command, 
if necessary, to put them where they 
belong—behind the bars.” 

One by one Cutten got those nine 
men. The last one gave himself up 
eight years after the robbery. The 
others were caught largely through the 
work of Cutten’s private detectives, 





ACME 


Arthur W. Cutten Hails a Policeman 
In the Senate Office Building 


who followed trails relentlessly over the 
ccntinent. The slim, grim, impeccably 
dressed individualist was finally satis- 
fied. Justice has been done. Last Fall 
he was merciful. He wrote to the 
authorities suggesting that two of them 
had been punished enough. The parole 
board released them. 
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SPORT 


HOCKEY: New Rules Speed Up 


Games; College Teams Fair 





Major American sports step on each 
others’ toes. None is allowed a journey 
through its entire season in full posses- 
sion of sport-page headlines. When 
hockey reaches its complicated Stanley 
Cup stage, baseball training-camp sto- 
ries begin to interfere. During the 
Summer, baseball, horse races, golf and 
tennis tournaments struggle for atten- 
tion. In the Fall, the World Series runs 
right into the early football season. 

Last week, just as football was ap- 
proaching its penultimate days of fren- 
zied big games, savage troupes of puck 
chasers slid out on ice in Canadian and 
American arenas, and the seventeenth 
session of the National Hockey League 
was on. 

The teams followed the new rules 
adopted by officials to please fans. 
Helpful minor changes, such as permit- 
ting the defense more freedom of posi- 
tion, speeded up the game. But two 
referees, each assigned to watch one- 
half the rink, with equal powers in case 
of a dispute, blew whistles so often 
that many thought they were listening 
to a flute duet. 

New dots on the ice in front of the 
cages marked zones in which attack- 
ing players are forbidden to enter ahead 
of the puck. Lest goalies lose some of 
their precious store teeth, no opponent 
unless he is carrying. the puck, is al- 
lowed to come within 57 inches of the 
netted sanctuary. 

Followers of hockey will have little 
difficulty in recognizing the teams this 
year. However, Ottawa has a new man- 
ager, George Boucher. George Owen 
of Boston has retired, at least tempo- 
rarily. Reg Noble of the Montreal Ma- 
roons and Billy Burch of Chicago have 
been released unconditionally. Toronto 
bought Hec Kilrea from Ottawa for 
$10,000. The New York Rangers have 
a colorful new star, Gene Pusie, a 
cocky, confident lad who reminds base- 
ball fans of Blondy Ryan. 

Eddie Shore of Boston, the last hold- 
out of the players, signed up last week, 
and now his team is not only talking of 
getting into the Stanley Cup play-offs, 
but of winning them. Toronto, wjth its 
kid forward line now really a veteran 
combination, also has a chance to be- 
come world’s champion. Last year’s 
winners, the New York Rangers, may 
finish in front if their aging players can 
keep up the pace. 

The National Hockey League is the 
most important of several Hockey As- 
sociations. The East has an amateur 
league which some critics say is really 
semi-pro. This league’s champion is the 
Atlantic City Sea Gulls, who lost only 
two games last year—one of them an 
exhibition contest with the professional 
Rangers. In lesser amateur circles, 
charges are frequent that minor-league 
professionals play under . assumed 


names. Ching Johnson was an example 
of how some “amateurs” are cared for. 
He refused all offers to leave a Min- 
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neapolis amateur team and come to the 
Rangers until a figure of $6,000 a year 
for three seasons was mentioned. 

College hockey in America has a 
spotless teur record but shows few 
players speed and daring enough 
to make a hardened hockey fan sit on 
the edge of his seat. 

In Canada, the real home of hockey, 
crowds will turn out by the thousands 
to see almost any team play, whether 
amateur, semi-professional, or profes- 
sional, since all three vary but little in 
skating, passing, and checking ability. 


SPORT SHORTS: Jockey Who 
May Eat Breaks a Record 


Many a jockey has to live on medi- 
cine and two dry crusts a day to keep 
his weight down. Gordon Richards, 29- 
year-old Englishman (see cover), is 
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one who can eat what he pleases and 
still scale regularly just over 100 
pounds. For six of the past eight years 
he has been England’s champion jockey. 
Last month he rode six consecutive 
winners in one afternoon. He broke an 
English record of 48 years’ standing 
last week when he rode home his two 
hundred and forty-seventh winner of 
the season. 

Bettors more and more are making 
Richards the favorite in every race he 
rides. One, who has backed Richards 
day after day, calls him “the greatest 
benefactor of all time.” 

King George and many other famous 
English turf fans sent Richards tele- 
grams when he established his new 
record. His modesty has drawn him a 
host of sincere admirers. Yet, after 
all, he is not the most successful jockey 
of all time or even of this year. 

Walter Miller, an American, rode 388 
winners out of 1,384 mounts in 1906. 


Last week another American, 16-year- 
old Jack Westrope, now riding in Tex. 
as; was up on his two hundred ang 
fifty-ninth winner in 1933. 

Contract Bridge: Stanford’s footbajj 
victory over Southern California was 
mild upset compared to the one that 
happened in the team of four Vander. 
bilt Cup bridge matches in New York 
City last week. In the first knockout 
round three pillars of the game and g 
young star were defeated by an un- 
known Southern combination. The 
losers were Harold S. Vanderbilt, p. 
Hal Sims, Waldemar von Zedtwitz, and 
Edward Hymes Jr. The winning team 
was made up of Billy Barrett, aged 21, 
who once was a member of Ely Cul- 
bertson’s team of four national cham- 
pions; Whitner L. Cary, bridge editor 
of The Atlanta Constitution; Don Dan- 
iel, 18, and his mother, Mrs. J. T. Dan- 
iel, a bridge teacher. 

















FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 





IMPORTANT RESULTS 


SEASON’S THIS WEEK’S 


THIS WEEK’S 
GAMES AHEAD 


FAVORITE 

Georgia Georgia Tech., 8S. California, 
Harvard, Princeton. 

Ohio State Illinois. 

Penn Cornell. 


Ohio State 
W. Va. Wesleyan 


Minnesota. 
Georgetown, Wash. & Jeff. 






































HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME RECORD OPPONENT 
INTERSECTIONAL 
NS, necceeasts 7 Chapman (G) scored after team’s 67 yi. march W. 7—L. 0 Auburn 
BE pcteeocdeteces 0 in ist period. Yale threat near end stopped. W. 4—L. 2 No game 
Onio STATE ......-. 20 Winners too powerful but Penn put on late Ww. 5—L. 1 Wisconsin 
PBBM cccccccceeess drive and almost tallied twice. W. 2—L. 3 Penn State 
WISCONSIN .....--- 25 3 tds. in last quarter gave poor Conference team W. 2—L. 4 Ohio State 
West Vircinia .... 6 | easy win from poor Southern team. W. 0—L. 5—T. 3 W. Va. Wesleyan 
MIDWEST 
PURDUB .....ccceee 19 Passes major factor in Purdue’s victory. Final W. 5—L. 0—T. 1 Iowa 
Notre DAME ...... 0 Notre Dame hope to have fair season shattered. W. 1—L. 4—T. 1 Northwestern 
MICHIGAN .......-.- 10 In snow and ice, unbeaten Michigan swept past W. 6—L. 0 Minnesota 
Meer Aho aes Lek a § strong opponents and is near Conference title. W. 4—L. 2 Purdue 
JISANOW . cc vec cccss 3 Dave Cook (1), son of famous old Illinois W. 4—L. 2 Chicago 
NORTHWESTERN .... 0 player, booted winning field goal in 3rd period. W. 1—L. 3—T. 2 Notre Dame 
MICHIGAN State .. 9 Defensive game. Finally both teams tried to W. 4—L. 1—T. 2 No game 
CARNEGIE Tecu ... 0 win by place kicks but none succeeded. W. 3—L. 1—T. 2 Georgetown 
CHICAGO ....-0005 7 “Both scored in 1st quarter. Thereafter play W. 2—L. 2—T. 2 Tilinois 
INDIANA cocccccees 7 was in favor of Chicago but Hoosiers hung on. W. 1—L. 3—T. 2 Xavier 
NEBRASKA .....-.+--+ 12 Passes produced scores giving Nebriska its Ww. 6—tL. 0 Pittsburgh 
MAWEAD cccccscccce 0 3rd consecutive Big Six title. W. 2—L. 4—T. 1 Iowa State 
SOUTH 
Grorcta Tecnu. ....19 Coming from behind, Georgia Tech. showed ww. 4—L, 3 Alabama 
FLORIDA ....+005-- 7 great power driving through opponent’s line. Ww. 3—DL, 3—T. 1 No game 
Wash. & LEE...... 6 Sawyers (W. & L.) ran back punt 85 yds. for - oo a : 
Vinoritia “pays BY Bera 0 only td. W. & L. unbeaten in Southern Conf. w- + a —* : as 
BAWAR. wccccsvcec'c 3 Tight defensive game, field goal proving only 7 4 
TEXAS ee pare fea © score in tense struggle of opposing lines. wy. =; ay 1 — Pe 
S. METHODIST ..... 19 Surprisingly easy victory for S. Methodist whose es tur - 
Texas A. & M...... 0 attack was alert and defense air-tight. 7 + ; T.1 ne 
FAR WEST 
STANGORD 2c cccsss 13 Trojans upset for first time in 28 games. ey ae bo 
8. CALIPORNIA ..... 1 Corbus (8) kicked 2 fleld goals in last 4 mins. YY 81. }—~T. 1 — 
CALIFORNIA .....-- 33  Seoring in every period, California ran wild in ae ee 
WASHINGTON wane 0 battle that was supposed to be close. yy — ; T. 2 awd L 
OMBGOMs, 6 od sccccsce 13 Sustained drives won for Oregon. Team now we. s—L. 0 S. California 
OREGON STATE ..... 3 perched alone at top of Pacific Coast Conference. W. 5—L 1—T 2 Fordham 
EAST 
ME: \cbuaey sik ska 27 Harvard held Army in Ist quarter. Then Cadet . — Penn Militar, 
Beers ys treated Crimson as they did Yale, = Ww. —t ir 1 Brown : 
PRINCETON ........ 7 Tigers took to air in 2nd half and managed tow. 6—L. 0 Navy 
DARTMOUTH .,..... 0 win game forecasters called easy. W. 4—L. 2—T. 1 Cornell 
COLUMBIA ......... 14 Navy completely outplayed b owerful trick f, g~ Lafayette 
nea Ae hae 5 7 Lions but at that almost earned 2 tie. w. —t ; Princeton 
ForpHAM ebves tec 20 Favored Fordham eleven had to score 2 tds. in W. 6—L. 1 Oregon State 
New York U....... 12 last 5 minutes to win. Danowski (F) starred. W. 1—L. 4 tgers 
BROWN .......+4.%- 10 Karaban (B) kicked field goal, scored td. and W. 3—L. 3 Harvard 
SYRaCuSB ... 2.6605. 7 added extra point in 3rd quarter, W. 4—L. 2 Colgate 
PITTSBURGH ....... 7 Used to playing at night, unbeaten Dukes fi- W. 6—L. 1 Nebraska 
DUQUESNE .,....... 0 nally checked after 8 straight wins. W. 8—L. 1 No game 
G. WASHINGTON ....13 Winners scored afl in 1st quarter, Parrish inter- W. 5—L. 1—T. 1 Tulsa 
Wash. & Jury. .... 6 cepting pass and running 80 yds. for lst blood, W. 2—L. 4—T. 1 Temple 
WESLEYAN ........ 6 Pass, Burton to Whitney, in 3rd period, kept W. 2—L. 3—T. 2 Rochester 
WILLIAMS ....6..... 6 Wesleyan still in running for Little Three title. W.2—L. 4 Amherst 
Hoty Cross ....... 27 Crusaders’ passes and power too much for Chick W. 6—L. 1 Springfield 
MANHATTAN ....... Meehan’s up and coming team. Ww. 4—L. 3—T. 1 Catholic 


Wash. & Lee 
¥v.:.AR 


Baylor 8S. Methodist, Rice. 
Texas Arkansas, Texas A. & M. 
S. Methodist Baylor, Tex. Christian, St. Mary's. 
Texas A. & M Texas. Y pages 
Stanford California. 
Oregon Notre Dame, Georgia, Washington. 
California Stanford. 
ua A Wash. St., S. California. 
Oregon ‘ 
Fordham St. Mary’s. 
Army Navy, Notre Dame, 
Harvard Yale. 
Princeton Rutgers, Yale. 
Dartmouth ‘Chicago. 
Columbia Syracuse, 
Princeton Army. 
Fordham 
a. ew, Carnegie Tech. 
Harvard Colgate. 
Colgate Columbia. 
Nebraska Carnegie Tech, 

Geneva. 
Tulsa North Carolina State, 
Wash, & Jeff. Bucknell, West Virginia. 
Wesleyan 
Amherst 
Holy Cross Boston College. 
Manhattan 


Other important games this week (favorite in italics): Tennessee- Vanderbilt, Tulane-Kentucky. 


————LS 


Purdue Indiana. 
Northwestern 8. California, Army. 
Michigan Northwestern. 
Purdue Nebraska. 
Illinois Ohio State. 
e Northwestern Michigan. . 
Detroit. 
Carnegie Tech. New York U., Pittsburgh. 
Illinois Dartmouth. 
Indiana Purdue. 
Nebraska Towa. 
Kansas Missouri. 
Alabama Georgia, Duke. 


Auburn, Maryland. 


Maryland. 
North Carolina, 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD NEWS OF HAWAII PHOTO 


J. E. Lovelock, Holder of World’s Record for Babe Ruth Gets a new Crown at Waikiki, 
The Mile, Wins Oxford Cross-Country Race Hawaii, From Duke Kahanamoku, Swimmer 








INTERNATIONAL 


Homer Key, 145-Pound Georgia Halfback, Shoots Around Yale’s End for Twenty 
Yards, gne of His Frequent Gains Which Helped Georgia to a 7-0 Vietory 
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Shivers ran down the spines of sound- 
money men and bewildered investors 
last week. Gold rather than cold was 
the cause. For United States gov- 
ernment bonds crept down below par, 
and American dollars in terms of pound 
sterling sank to depths below those 
seen by living man, with the exception 
of a few chaotic days during the war. 
There were lamentations in market 
places, and in the White House there 
was earnest talk. 

Behind these manifestations, accord- 
ing to most financial oracles, was fear 
that government credit was being un- 
dermined and that the dollar was en- 
tering the dreaded zone of inflation. 
The so-called flight of capital and stam- 
pede from American currency was tak- 
ing place—all because of misgivings 
over the monetary and gold-purchasing 
program of President Roosevelt and his 
latest advisers. 

Last Sunday night President Roose- 
velt called'a large group of his finan- 
cial advisers to the White House for a 
three-hour discussion. Beyond the in- 
formation that monetary policies had 
been discussed and that “no change in 
the situation” had taken place, no au- 
thoritative announcement was made. 

Practically all the high-and-mighties 
were present—those who met two 
weeks ago on the eve of the President’s 
decision to authorize government buy- 
ing in foreign gold markets. The group 
included high Federal Reserve and 
Treasury officials, among them Secre- 
tary Woodin who was ill when the 
President called the previous meeting, 
other administration officials, and Pro- 
fessors Rogers and Warren, prophets 
of the commodity dollar. 

While there was no actual row, it 
was unofficially intimated that the 
meeting had not gone too smoothly. 
The conservatives and so-called radi- 
cals in monetary pclicy are reported to 
have lined up against each other. 

Secretary Woodin vigorously denied 
that he or the Treasury Department 
were opposed to the gold purchasing 
policy. 

“The President has been good enough 
to consult with me in his program,” he 
said. “I am heartily in sympathy with 
all his policies and will back them to 
the limit. This statement goes for the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Treasury Department.” 

On the same day, Jesse H. Jones, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
chairman, declared that “there has 
been no change in our (gold) program 
at all. My own view is that it is hav- 
ing the desired effect—commodity 
prices are going up.” He conceded, 
however, that it is “much too early” 
for a full test of the policy. He set the 
price of domestic gold Monday at a 
new high of $33.45 an ounce, 13 cents 
above Saturday’s level and 46 cents 














GOLD: Jumping Dollar Alarms Conservatives As 
White House Sees “‘No Change in Situation” 


above the pricé then prevailing in Lon- 
don. 

Two factors in the present situation 
are looked upon as disturbing: 

1. At one time last week it took 
$5.16%4 to buy a pound sterling, a rec- 
ord high for British money in many 
years. The closing price on Monday 
was $5.15. 

2. Many active issues of government 
long-term bonds fell below par last 
week. In line with this trend, the new 
Treasury 4%s, which cost cash sub- 
scribers 1014 Nov. 1, opened last week 
above par and fell to a low of 98%. 
The issue closed below 100 Monday. 


GENERAL MOTORS: Ups and 
Downs of Company’s 25 Years 


Exactly 25 years ago a company was 
organized on what looked suspiciously 
like a shoestring. During that time it 
has run up net sales of $13,000,000,000 
and paid its preferred and common 
stockholders $1,250,000,000 in divi- 
dends. 

Such is the history of General Motors 





INTERNATIONAL 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr., “The Man 
Who Never Gives Orders’’ 


Corp., the nation’s biggest automobile 
manufacturer, now celebrating its Sil- 
ver Anniversary. 

The celebration, however, is largely 
a state of mind within the organiza- 
tion itself. The nearest thing to an 
official public ceremony took place 
Monday, when a modernistic medallion, 
designed for the occasion by Norman 
Bel Geddes, was presented to the com- 
pany at a luncheon of notables in New 
York. 

Officials of the company have pre- 


ferred to do their celebrating by speed- 
ing recovery in the company’s business, 
Last week, reflecting the upturn since 
mid-March, directors declared an extra 
dividend of 25 cents 4 common share 
and issued reports showing a real boom 
in output and earnings of $1.73 a share 
for the first nine months compared 
with eight cents in the same period 
last year. They also expanded the per- 
sonnel along pre-depression lines. 

Today General Motors has total as- 
sets of more than $1,000,000,000, mak- 
ing it half the size of the United States 
Steel Corp., and about one-third the 
size of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. Not counting $13,000,000 
locked in closed banks, it has some 
$232,000,000 in cash and cash items, 
about 70% more than the 1929 figure. 

The company is now selling nearly 
half the cars bought in the country. 
Together with Chrysler and Ford, its 
two chief rivals, it does about 90°, of 
the new car business. Its career from 
a rickety venture to one of the world’s 
greatest industrial giants reads like a 
concentrated history of twentieth cen- 
tury America. 


HISTORY: William Crapo Durant, 
motor maker and promoter who subse- 
quently became one of the most color- 
ful figures in the automobile business, 
started General Motors on its meteoric 
path—and almost wrecked it twice. He 
had ambitious dreams of a new trans- 
portation empire built around the gaso- 
line engine. In 1908, with a nucleus in 
Buick Motor Co. which he had made 
into a humming enterprise, he set out 
to make his dreams come true. 

He formed General Motors Co. of 
New Jersey, put Buick into it, and then 
proceeded to buy up other struggling 
companies. The automobile was then 
a sputtering, unreliable contraption, 
little more than a horseless carriage, 
and automobiling was a sport both ex- 
citing and dangerous. “Come Away 
With Me, Lucille, In My Merry Olds- 
mobile” was the catchy title of a song 
of the period. 

Oldsmobile became part of General 
Motors. So did Oakland, and Cadillac, 
and about 25 accessory and motor 
plants. Mr. Durant also tried to get 
Ford Motor Co., whose Model T was 
beginning to rattle over the most im- 
possible roads, but he failed to raise 
the necessary $8,000,000. 

Such rapid expansion got Mr. Durant 
and his new company into trouble. For 
$15,000,000, Eastern bankers took the 
sprawling young giant into their con- 
servative hands and got it on its feet 
again. Then they ran it for five years, 
while Mr. Durant prepared himself for 
a comeback. 

With the help of a French racing 
driver named Louis Chevrolet, he 
formed Chevrolet Motor Co. In four 
years Chevrolet earned $6,000,000, and 
put Mr. Durant in a position to stage 
a great. coup in the stock of General 
Motors, and thereby ride back into 
power again by ousting the startled 
bankers. In this coup, Mr. Durant had 
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ACME 
William S. Knudsen, Production 
Expert of General Motors 


the aid of the Du Ponts of Wilmington, 
thereafter a dominant group in Gen- 
eral Motors’ management. 

In 1916, General Motors Corp. of 
Delaware (the present concern) was 
organized. Into it went the old General 
Motors properties, along with Chevro- 
let and numerous other companies 
which Mr. Durant had picked up on 
his way. It was during this period, in- 
cidentally, that Walter P. Chrysler 
left, after seven years’ service with 
Buick and General Motors, to start his 
own rise to fame and fortune. 

After the War, Mr. Durant started 
another big expansion drive. The de- 
pression of 1921 caught him flat-footed, 
with large loans to be paid and prac- 
tically no money to pay them. 

Again the company was saved from 
imminent collapse, this time by the 
Du Ponts. Mr. Durant went out and 
formed a company of his own (which, 
incidentally, was put in receivership 
lat June). In General Motors, re- 
trenchment and reorganization put the 
concern: in a position to ride the crest 
of the prosperity of the ’20s to its pres- 
ent role as leader of American automo- 
tives. 

Today the company makes every- 
thing in the car line from the tiniest 
oil bearing to the Cadillac V-16. It 
also produces a wide variety of other 
things, from airplanes, refrigerators, 
house-heating and lighting systems 
down to tiny electric fan motors and, 
oddly enough, bicycle bells. 

General Motors operations are con- 
ducted through some 80 units and affili- 
ated companies, many of them foreign. 
It controls Vauxhall and Opel British 
and German companies. It also has 
control of the second largest air trans- 
port system in this country. The com- 
pany’s wares and famous research labo- 
ratories are known the world over. 


RULERS: Many people besides Mr. 
Durant and the Du Ponts have had a 
hand in shaping General Motors, but 
no one in recent years has been more 
influential than Alfred P. Sloan Jr. The 


Du Ponts put him in the presidency in 
1923, and ever since he has been the 
company’s chief spark plug. 

Mr. Sloan is General Motors’ diplo- 
mat. He is called “the man who never 
gives orders,” because he would rather 
appeal to the intelligence of his sub- 
ordinates and encourage initiative. He 
is the type of man who never seems to 
be in a hurry and yet who never stops. 
An indefatigable worker, General Mo- 
tors president eschews hobbies, books, 
tobacco, alcohol, and exercise. He 
once tried golf but gave it up. Al- 
though he belongs to nineteen clubs, he 
seldom visits any of them. 

Mr. Sloan is a six-footer and thin as 
a rail. The sparseness of his frame is 
accentuated by his high choke collar 
and the double-breasted suits he wears. 
He was born in New Haven 58 years 
ago, the son of a wholesale merchant. 
To gratify a veritable passion for fig- 
ures, Mr. Sloan went to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. After 
graduation, he took charge of a roller- 
bearing company in which his father 
was interested, and soon had it making 
money. 

To do this, he became financier and 
salesman as well as engineer. Mr. 
Durant subsequently bought his firm 
and put him in as president of United 
Motors, a Durant accessory enterprise 
which merged with General Motors 
after the “return from Elba.” Since 
that time, Mr. Sloan’s progress has 
been nearly as smooth as the bearings 
which gave him his start. 

Next to Mr. Sloan ranks William S. 
Knudsen, who was appointed executive 
vice president last month as part of 
the company’s plans for expanding 
operations after the restrictions caused 
by the depression. Mr. Knudsen, who 
was born in Copenhagen 54 years ago, 
came to General Motors in 1922, the 
year before Mr. Sloan moved into the 
presidency. 

Before that, Mr. Knudsen was plant 
manager for Henry Ford (who once was 
chief engineer in Cadillac’s predecessor 
company). In 1924, he took charge of 
Chevrolet, which was one day to out- 
strip the product of his former em- 
ployer. Before he worked for Mr. Ford, 
he had been a riveter, boiler-maker, 
and mechanic. In 1911, Mr. Ford ab- 


‘sorbed the plant where Mr. Knudsen 


was working, took him along with it, 
and six years later had him in charge 
of making ambulances, caissons, and 
Eagle Boats. 

Mr. Knudsen was a shy, blue-eyed 
immigrant boy of 19 when he first came 
into New York harbor. He learned 
English at night school—that is, every 
evening after work, he would play with 
his landlady’s children on the front 
stoop, and they would talk to him, 
listen to his answers, and correct him. 
Today Mr. Knudsen is the great pro- 
duction expert of General Motors. He 
acts as liaison between the New York 
headquarters and operations in De- 
troit, where he now lives. The men 
call him the Old Man. Unlike Mr. 
Sloan, he says he loves books, and 
would rather read Socrates or Voltaire 
than a detective story. 

Among many able assistants, Mr. 





Sloan and Mr. Knudsen rely heavily on 
two men in particular, Richard H. 
Grant, vice president and star sales- 
man of General Motors, and C. F. Ket- 
tering, vice president and research di- 
rector extraordinary. In the hands of 
these four men and their assistants 
rests the happiness of 200,000 em- 
ployes, 350,000 stockholders—and the 
future prestige of General Motors as a 
corporation. 


UTILITIES: Municipal Operation 
Steadily Declining in Favor 


Municipal ownership. of utilities re- 
ceived another setback last week. Last 
month Birmingham, Ala., taxpayers re- 
fused to let their city government go 
into the public-utility business. On 
election day, eight out of twelve cities 
and towns voting on the question fol- 
lowed Birmingham's example. 

Communities with a total population 
of only about 400,000 voted in favor of 
municipal ownership, while communi- 
ties with a total population of more 
than 1,462,000 were ranged against the 
idea. 


Acatnst Municrpat OWNERSHIP: 
Ss... ee ee 634,394 


Salt Lake City, Utathe......ccsssccorccccossessees 140,267 
| RSIS 451,160 
} CE ee 170,002 





Portsmouth, O.. 


Burlington, N. J 10,844 
Bordentown, N. -» 4,405 
pe I Ra, 9,042 
For MunicrpaL OwNeRsHIP 
MG, Drtaciaiciistiataritittarsetbibinccsiieees 255,040 
CRN, BU x Bactrvatansocepsanttnoctsiiemacetiees 118,700 
OE, Seni aeiontn 24,622 
PIOCRWOOE,” PO cccscthesciccencinseriore 2,150 


counted as favoring municipal owner- 
ship, the voters have not made their 
final decision. The vote was 23,877 to 
22,258 in favor of considering the mat- 
ter in detail next November. Mean- 
while, the City Council is to look into 
the question, which may involve build- 
ing a plant or buying the existing sys- 
tem of the Ohio Edison Co. in Akron. 

In Camden the vote was 2% to 1 in 











KEYSTONE 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes, Who 
Favors Publicly Owned Utilities 
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favor of permitting the city authorities 
to build a plant—not to exceed $10,- 
000,000. Camden has been hard hit, 
and has been paying its employes part- 
ly in scrip for lack of cash. By building 
a plant, the authorities saw an oppor- 
tunity to get money out of the public 
works fund in Washington and help 
local unemployment at the same time, 
an opportunity the voters also saw. 

Just one week before Election Day 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who 
sees to it that the $3,300,000,000 public- 
works fund finds its way into the 
proper hands, gave a strong boost to 
the cause of public ownership. He an- 
nounced that municipalities would have 
preference in loans from the fund for 
the construction of power and lighting 
systems. 

Mr. Ickes, who has long been a 
public-ownership man himself, made his 
position clear in a letter. He left no 
doubt in the minds of prospective 
voters that the Public Works Admin- 
istration which he heads is pushing the 
municipal-ownership idea vigorously, 
as a way of putting men back to work. 
“It seems to me,” he said significantly, 
“that it could be taken for granted 
that power interests will oppose any 
municipal electric-light projects, and 
after one such protest has been heard, 
all have been heard.” 

Despite Secretary Ickes’s anxiety, 
only ten applications for municipal 
plants have so far been passed by the 
Public Works Administration, although 
75 more are under consideration. In 
the region now under the wing of the 
government’s Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, many communities are considering 
municipal ownership of distributing 
systems. Eleven Alabama towns, with 
a total population of nearly 80,000 have 
approved such construction. But the 
Mayor of one of these towns (Flor- 
ence) declared that TEVA’s rates were 
too high and that he was going to ask 
Mr. Ickes for money for a generating 
plant. 

Knoxville, Tenn., votes on the ques- 
tion Nov. 25. 

At the end of the year there were 
1,802 municipal electric plants in the 
nation, nearly 800 less than existed ten 
years ago. Since 1922 municipal opera- 
tion has been steadily declining in 
favor. Only 444% of the total power 
output is now municipal. The largest 
city to own and operate its own plant 
is Los Angeles. 


INVESTIGATION: Huge Cutten 
Profits Are Probed by Senate 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee was given a lesson last 
week in how to make money in a stock 
pool. The committee, which has been 
delving into American high finance for 
the last few months, called Arthur W. 
Cutten, famous Chicago stock and 
grain market operator. 

Mr. Cutten testified that a syndicate 
which he managed made more than 
$12,000,000 without putting up any 
“real” money. The syndicate operated 
only in the common stock of Sinclair 











Consolidated Oil Corp., back in 1928 
and 1929. 

Ferdinand Pecora, committee coun- 
sel, had a difficult time with the witness. 
Mr. Cutten (see page 19) is a rather 
slight, white-haired man with a daub of 
a gray mustache. His hearing is im- 
paired and he had to cup his hands be- 
hind his ears to understand the ques- 
tions. His memory at times was so 
indistinct that it led him into con- 
tradictions. His voice was almost in- 
audible, and his ignorance of technical 





INTERNATIONAL 
Harry F. Sinclair Again Faces 
A Senate Investigation 


stock market terms amazed Senators 
who had heard that he was one of the 
country’s famous traders and plungers. 

The transactions began in August, 
1928, when Harry F. Sinclair, the oil 
corporation’s president, offered Mr. 
Cutten 1,130,000 shares of the com- 
pany’s stock at $30 a share. The mar- 
ket price was then $28. “He was out 
to market the stock,” was the reason 
given by Mr. Cutten for the Sinclair 
offer. 

Mr. Cutten did not want to take on a 
$33,900,000 commitment alone, and the 
offering price was too high. Further 
conversations followed, with the result 
that a purchasing syndicate was 
formed. The stock closed at 355% Oct. 
24, the day the contract was signed to 
buy at 30. 

Operations began in the stock, which 
was to be paid for on delivery. The 
syndicate, however, did not take deliv- 
ery and pay for the stock for several 
months, by which time it had already 
contracted to sell most of its holdings. 
Beyond a bank loan, Mr. Cutten testified 
that the syndicate did not have to put 
up a cent to complete the deal. 

Of the original syndicate participants, 

‘lair & Co., Mr. Cutten, and Mr. Sin- 
clair each had a quarter interest. Chase 
Securities Corp. had a two-twelfths in- 
terest, and Shermar Corporation, one 
of Albert H. Wiggin’s privately owned 
companies, a one-twelfth interest. 

Drawing in others, these participants, 
in turn, formed a “trading account” 
for the oil stock, which Mr. Cutten also 
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managed. Its purpose was to maintain 
a market in the Sinclair shares unt 
the purchasing group had disposed os 
its holdings. 

Mr. Cutten, however, was unable ty 
give the details of its operations. }, 
denied that it manipulated the market, 
which, he said, “didn’t need any stim. 
ulation at that time; it probably woulg 
now.” 

Beyond saying “it’s often done,” wr 
Cutten could not tell why the trading 
account would buy 50,900 shares on the 
same day the purchasing syndicate sojq 
100,600. He did not know what “wash 
sales” meant, although he finally aq. 
mitted that the trading account was de. 
signed to “support the market” and “ty 
make money.” Senator Couzens de. 
clared that “you cannot convince me 
that there were not wash sales or 
matched sales.” The term means that 
no real change of ownership takes place 
with the sales, which are usually made 
to stir up public interest in a stock. 

When the purchasing syndicate closed 
out in April, 1929, about the time Mr. 
Sinclair went to jail for refusing to 
answer inquiring Senators at the Tea- 
pot Dome investigation, it showed a 
profit of more than $12,000,000. The 
trading account was closed about a 
month later, with 10% of its $418,000 
profit going to Mr. Cutten as a manag- 
ing fee. 

Mr. Cutten testified that his profit in 
the purchasing syndicate of $2,632,962 
“went” to the Cutten Company, Ltd., of 
Canada, a family owned corporation. 
Mr. Pecora quickly brought out that 
this company had paid no United States 
income tax. “They lost money on the 
year,” replied Mr. Cutten. 

The Senate committee was also in- 
terested in a distribution of $300,052 
of the syndicate’s profits to William S. 
Fitzpatrick, although he was not a 
participant. At the time Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was head of Prairie Oil and Gas 
Co., then a competitor of Sinclair Oil. 
Later his company was purchased by 
Sinclair Oil. 

Mr. Cutten knew nothing about this, 
although he was entitled to a quarter 
of the distribution. Further investi- 
gation of this incident had to be post- 
poned because Mr. Sinclair was too ill 
to appear as a witness. 

Mr. Pecora then scratched ground on 
film high finance, which included a war 
for control between banking interests 
and William Fox, movie magnate. 
From Harley L. Clarke, promoter of 
film equipment companies, he drew de- 
tails of how company was pyramided 
upon company in forming General 
Theatres Equipment, with bankers un- 
derwriting the mergers and getting 
stock at “inside” prices. In one instance 
stock having a book value of slightly 
more than $2,000,000 was written up 
$26,000,000 when the company was 
taken over by G. T. E. Mr. Clarke €x- 
plained this write-up on the basis of 
“potential value.” 

John J. Raskob, capitalist and former 
high executive with General Motors, 
appeared last week in defense of Al 
fred E. Smith. He explained that a 8 
called speculative syndicate in bank 
stock had been formed to save & pos 
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sible run on a bank because of the “un- 
fortunate death” of its president. 

Although he and Mr. Smith had par- 
ticipated, the pool was not for spec- 
ulative purposes, and Mr. Raskob 
thought this motive should not be at- 
tributed to the former Democratic 
Presidential nominee. The committee 
seemed satisfied with the precise de- 
tails of Mr. Raskob’s explanation and 
dropped the inquiry. 

On another point, Chairman Fletcher 
of the committee announced that the 
Cuban loan inquiry would be dropped. 
Senator Fletcher said that it would “do 
no,good” to make the diplomatic records 
of the State Department on Cuban 
joans public because they were chiefly 
about matters that had never been 
consummated. 


. 
WAR DEBTS: England’s Second 
Token Offer to Avoid Default 


Britain is to pay us a war-debt token 
again. The amount due Dec. 15 is 
$117,670,765; the token payment will 
be $7,500,000, not in gold but in Ameri- 
can dollars. The President and Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer, announced simultane- 
ously on two continents that no debt 
agreement was reached. 

“In the face of the unprecedented 
state of world economic and financial 
conditions,” proclaimed the President, 
Washington conversations with the 
British Debt Commissioner, Sir Fred- 
erick Leith-Ross, had come to nothing. 
Agreement was futile “until certain 
factors in the world situation—com- 
mercial and monetary—become more 
clarified.” 

There was no default, the President 
felt. Nor was there any last June 
when Britain paid $10,000,000 instead 
of nearly $76,000,000, and did it in sil- 
ver instead of gold. 

Rumania is also going to send a 
token. France indicates she will fol- 
low her precedent of last June and 
send nothing. Other nations were mum. 

Instead of editorializing, the once-ex- 
cited-over-War-Debts American press 
had little to say. In London, the House 
of Commons applauded lukewarmly 
when told the token would avoid the 
stigma of default. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Month-End 
U. S. Steel Reports Abandoned 


After serving for 32 years as a busi- 
hess indicator for economists, the 
month-end reports of unfilled orders of 
the United States Steel Corp. have been 
discontinued. Myron C. Taylor, Steel 
chairman, announced that the company 
Will hereafter publish on the tenth of 
tach month the total tonnage of fin- 
ished products shipped during the pre- 
ceding month. For October this fig- 
ure amounted to 572,897 tons. 

Mr. Taylor said that, because of code 
restrictions, “the tonnages of unfilled 
orders no longer present a fair index 
of prospective activity in the industry 


as was formerly more nearly the case.” 

The big steel company started re- 
porting its unfilled orders shortly after 
its formation in 1901. This backlog 
rose to a record peak of 11,711,644 tons 
Mar. 31, 1917, stepped up by wartime 
orders, but registered an all-time low 
of 1,775,740 tons Sept. 30 of this year, 
reflecting code and dabor troubles. 

That the entire steel industry is still 
shackled was indicated by Iron Age es- 
timates for November, which placed the 
operating rate lower than at any time 
since April, when only 25.08% of na- 
tional capacity was utilized. 

Railroads: Railway fares are coming 
down. Last week the Atlantic Coast 
Line followed the lead of other South- 
ern carriers by filing with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an appli- 
cation for approval of lower rates. The 
Western lines will put sweeping fare re- 
ductions into effect Dec. 1. 

Unique: If a record can be unique, 
such a one was made last week when 
a 2-day-old son talked from a New Jer- 
sey hospital to his father in Berlin via 
transatlantic telephone. Although the 
child responded with a “yow” to his 
father’s “Hello, son,” vocal communi- 
cation nevertheless was_ established. 
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PLANES AND PILOTS: Official 
Never Heard of Lindberghs 


When Charles and Anne Lindbergh’s 
plane plopped down in the choppy wa- 
ters of the Bay of Biscay, off Spain, 
last week, a customs official refused to 
let them land. Fog or no fog, they 
couldn’t land—he had never heard of 
them before. “Oh,” sighed the Colonel 
after a more worldly native of Santona 
had intervened, “if all newspaper men 
were only like that customs officer.” 

Rockets: Few of the men who are 
experimenting with rockets have any 
idea of going to the moon. But when 
they learn how to control the explosion 
of the fuel (generally liquid oxygen 
and some combustible such as gasoline 
or alcohol), they hope to zoom through 
the stratosphere on long transoceanic 
flights. 

Until last fortnight, however, no one 
of them had had sufficient confidence 
in his vehicle to chance any kind of a 
trip. The brave pioneer was Otto 
Fischer, a German inventor, who 
climbed into his contraption on the 
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Airplane Poised for Catapulting From the Westfalen in Mid-Atlantic 


Mr. Melie then chatted with his wife 
—at a cost of $11 a minute—to find out 
that the family was getting along 
splendidly. 

Commemoration: For two minutes on 
Saturday morning of last week the 
financial and business machinery of 
the Wall Street district of New York 
City came to a full stop. Telegraph 
news services ceased their noisy chat- 
tering and stock tickers paused in 
their mechanical job of supplying an 
endless strip of quotations. The rau- 
cous cries of brokers on all exchange 
floors were stilled. 

In almost all other American cities, 
as well as London and Paris, financial 
and business machinery went out of 
gear for the day. The great trading 
centers were commemorating Armis- 
tice Day, which marked the close of the 
World War fifteen years ago. 

In Berlin there was no holiday. 


isolated little Island of Ruegen in the 
Baltic Sea. 

With a hissing spray of exhaust 
gases the rocket roared off the earth. 
At 32,000 feet the fuel was used up and 
a parachute opened. Gently the rocket 
floated to earth. Neither rocket nor 
passenger was damaged. 


Transatlantic: With typical Teutonic 
precision, the big Dornier-Wal flying 
boat, which the Lufthansa Lines intend 
putting on a regular schedule across 
the South Atlantic, took off from 
British Gambia last week. 

The speck in the sea that it was 
looking for was the Westfalen, the 
mother ship which would give it fuel in 
mid-Atlantic. Drawn to this speck by 
a directional wireless beacon, the flying 
boat landed exactly on time. 

With their ship hoisted on board, the 
pilots and mechanics went to bed. Next 
morning, on schedule, they were cata- 
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pulted off the deck to finish the trip. 
Flying time from Africa to Natal, 
Brazil: 15 hours 5 minutes; average 
speed 150 miles per hour. 

Crash: United Air Lines got a bad 
smudge on its six-year record of no 
passenger deaths last month when one 
of its big Boeings crashed in Indiana. 
Last week it got yet another black 
mark. 

Five minutes after its coastal plane 
had taken off from Portland in a heavy 
fog, the right wing brushed against a 
tree on a hillside. Careening crazily, 
the plane smacked against the ground 
and burst into flames. Four passen- 
gers, the co-pilot and the stewardess 
were able to clamber out of the wreck- 
age. The pilot and three other passen- 
gers were burned. Among the latter 
was Dr. Robert C. Coffer, famous coast 
surgeon, who was bound for Medford, 
Ore., to perform an emergency: opera- 
tion. 

Despite this crash, Capt. Koene D. 
Parmentier, one of K. L. M.’s pilots 
on the 9,000-mile run between Amster- 
dam and Batavia, Java, spoke up in 
New York, where he is visiting. He 
thinks Americans are timorous about 
blind transport flying. In Europe, he 
said, “we have to fly through fog or 
give up trying to run an airplane...” 


DIXMUDE: Sicilian Fishermen 
Solve Old Dirigible Mystery 


Sicilian fishermen last week solved 
one of aviation’s major mysteries. For 
ten years airmen have been wondering 
what happened to France’s big diri- 
gible, Dixmude. 

A week before Christmas Day, 1923, 
the airship, which France received 
from Germany under terms of the 
Armistice, lifted off the ground at 
Toulon. On board was a gala group— 
48 passengers and crew. Among them 
were many high officials of the Naval 
Air Service. 

Before the dirigible sailed, the young 
commander, Lt. Du Plessis de Grene- 
dan, had vainly expressed his doubts 
about her airworthiness. He had not 
been pleased with her behavior on an 
earlier 4,500-mile-flight—which gave 
her the aviation endurance record of 
the day. ' 

But the 31-year-old scion of one of 
Brittany’s oldest families accepted his 
orders without question and turned the 
silver snout of the pride of the French 
Navy south, for a three-day cruise over 
North Africa. 

As she disappeared out to sea, the 
detailed history of the Dixmude ended 
abruptly. Only a few brief threads of 
news were received. When she should 
have been back in Toulon, her home 
port, Dec. 21, a terrific gale was whip- 
ping the whole Mediterranean area and 
in that gale the dirigible fell. 

The final chapter in the saga was 
written last week when two Sicilian 
fishermen located the debris of the 
Dixmude two and a half miles off 
Menfi. Her tangled skeleton was lying 
in 130 feet of water. 
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MEDICINE: Amoebic Dysentery 
Plague Crops Up in Chicago 


Half-savage herb doctors in the up- 
per Amazon basin are aware that 
when they drink stagnant pond water 
they are apt to get violent abdominal 
pains, diarrhea, and fever. The next 
stages come quickly and surely—ane- 
mia and death. 

To halt this inexorable course the 
primitives resort to the twisted root 
of the ipecacuanha. When the sick 
nibble this, they get well almost as 
surely as malaria patients do when 
they eat quinine. 

The disease, known in the tropics 
for hundreds of years, was not given 
a name until 1890, when Sir William 
Osler looked into the contents of a 
liver ulcer of a Panama doctor. In- 
stead of finding the bacteria he ex- 
pected, he found jelly-like little amoe- 
bae. 

Thus Osler discovered amoebic dys- 
entery. And it was this disease that 
struck in Chicago three weeks ago and 
came to light only last week. Seven 
Chicagoans and nine visitors to The 
Century of Progress from _ various 
parts of the country had died. One 
hundred others lay ill. 

Quickly the United States Public 
Health Service despatched two men to 
find the source. As they suspected, it 
was being spread by restaurants whose 
cooks were infected. A disease of un- 
cleanliness, amoebic dysentery is gen- 
erally spread in only one way: inges- 
tion of fecal material. 

Sully aware that an outbreak of a 
tropical disease would badly damage 
the last days of The Century of Prog- 
ress, Chicago doctors and hotel men 
fell to work. The Congress Hotel can- 
celled plans for a big banquet, since the 
management was unwilling to hire ex- 
tra help that might be infected. Forty 
other hotels gladly submitted their 
kitchen staffs to regular physical ex- 
arninations. 

INo sooner had Dr. Herman N. 
Bundesen, president of the Board of 
Health, announced that there was no 
cause. for alarm—that the epidemic 
was in complete control—than he got a 
bad news break. A Vancouver physi- 
cian said that amoebic dysentery was 
a contributory cause of the death of 
Texas Guinan, the night club enter- 
tainer. 

In the human intestines the amoeba, 
looking something like a starfish, re- 
producer by division. Dizzying geomet- 
ric progression soon has the tract 
swarming with the organisms; intes- 
tinal walls thicken and become ulcer- 
ated, and death soon follows. 

‘The disease was unknown among the 
native Indians of this country. It was 
brought to the continent by African 
slaves and later by Chinese and Japa- 
nese in California. Thousands of troops 
home from Cuba and the Spanish- 
American War contributed their part. 
The most recent bad infection came 
when American troops contracted the 
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disease in France, in trench sections 
previously occupied by French-African 
soldiers. 

The best recent survey of amoebic 
dysentery was made at San Quentin 
Prison by three San Francisco doctors 
last year. They examined 1,000 prison- 
ers and found 9.2% infected. 

The cure is still derived from the 
root of the ipecacuanha—ipecac. 


e 
OPIUM: “Monopoly” of Big Firms 
Protested by Drug Importers 


As a rule when one dope peddler 
seeks to invade another’s territory 
somebody gets shot. Legitimate nar- 
cotic dealers are more _ restrained. 
Faced with a similar situation, import- 
ers who process medicinal opium un- 
der government supervision were po- 
litely bickering in Washington last 
week. 

On one side of the fence were the 
seven chemical companies (including 
such giants as Parke, Davis & Co, 
Eli Lilly & Co., and Merck & Co.) who 
now have a hold on opium importing 
in America. J. T. Baker of Phillips- 
burg, N. J., and Gane & Ingram of New 
York City, see no reason why they 
shouldn’t receive a portion of the trade. 

The “ins” maintain that it would be 
against public interest to have the 
“outs” take over any of this business 
which they had built up over many 
years. 

They point pridefully to the fact that 
they have expended thousands of dol- 
lars in the search for a non-habit form- 
ing substitute for morphine, an opium 
derivative. They say that to increase 
the number of importers would entail 
more policing by the government. 

The “outs” spoke ominously to Har- 
ry Anslinger, Narcotics Commissioner, 
of the government fostering a monop- 
oly. The only fair way, to them, was 
for the government to apportion im- 
port licenses for 20,000 pounds of gum 
opium to each of those interested. If 
this plan is not accepted, it seemed 
likely early this week that the Treasury 
Department would be pulled into the 
discussion as a final arbiter. 

There are about 120,000 pounds of 
crude opium imported into the United 
States annually. The best stuff comes 
from Turkey and Yugoslavia, a poorer 
quality from Russia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece. 

Packed in iron-bound and tin-lined 
boxes, the opium is handled as care- 
fully as gold imports. Each case, which 
holds 170 pounds, is worth about 
$476,000 in the illicit retail market— 
about five and one-half times as much 
as an equal amount of gold. To pro- 
tect such valuable cargo from gang- 
ster raids, it is transported in ar- 
mored cars under police escort. At the 
processing plants it is under constant 
surveillance during the daytime and is 
locked in vaults at night. 

In European wholesale markets drug 
companies pay $3.75 an ounce. After 
the opium has been processed into such 
things as morphine and codeine, it sells 
for about $10 an ounce. 
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YOU Like to Get Books 


Published at °2 to *3* for only *1? 


REVOLUTIONARY new book 
idea is sweeping the country. 


57,371 have already 
been received! Each day’s mail brings 
hundreds more! WHY is this plan 
meeting with such enthusiasm? How 
MUCH can it save YOU? 

First, you save from $1 to $2.50 
or more on a good book every month 
—or as many months during the 
year as you yourself decide to take 
a book. Your savings can reach $30 
a year, or even more! And these are 
books by such famous authors as 

— Drinkwater, W. Somerset 
augham, H. G. Wells and other 
modern, best-selling writers. 

There are no membership fees 
of any kind. No dues. No obli- 
gation to buy a book every 
month. No agreement to buy 
any particular number of books. 
You simply get a real saving on 
outstanding volumes — worth 
reading and owning—WHEN 


and IF you wish to buy them! 

For example, that $3 book—“WIL- 
LIAM PITT,” by P. W. Wilson, is 
only one of the worthwhile books to 
which Club Members have been en- 
titled in recent months. At the right 
are a few of the outstanding authors 
of the books the Doubleday One Dollar 
Book Club has recently offered. Where 
else could you find the work of such a 
galaxy of literary stars—for $1 each? 

And, remember, these books are 
NOT “cheap reprints,” but ORIG- 
INAL EDITIONS or editions iden- 
tical with originals. The Club’s month- 
ly selections include $2 to $3.50 books 
of fiction, biography, travel, adven- 
ture, history—carefully chosen for in- 
terest, permanent value, and literary 
excellence. There is no “standard bind- 
ing.” “WILLIAM PITT,” for ex- 
ample, is printed on fine antique paper, 

in lustrous black cloth, stamped 
in gold. 

Read below why it will pay you to 
act while this FREE MEMBERSHIP 
OFFER is still open. 





The 23-year-old 
“Schoolboy” Who 
REFUSED 
to be Prime Minister 


of England! 
AT 


he refused the Premier- 

ship of Britain. At 24 he 
accepted. No wonder a poem of the 
day exclaimed; 

“A sight to make surrounding nations stare— 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s carel’’ 
What an amazing character! The most 

precocious genius in all the annals of British 

statesmanship. 

Up to now, no biography of his astounding 
life has been both authentic and thrilling. 
Now the story of William Pitt, the Younger, 
is told with breathless fascination. Who was 
this man? Why did he tower so gigantically 
por his friends, so decisively over his ene- 
mies, 

What dramatic signal 
flashed his ascendancy 


s to 
the premiership? What 
was the outcome when he 


Here Are the 7 Reasons Why this Money- 
Saving Plan is Sweeping the Country 


it oteery appeals to him. No 5) 
1g; 
you save money! Not one has 


monthly obligation. No yearly ‘‘min- 
imum” of books that you must buy. 
a published price of less than $2. 
Many are $3.50. Some even more. 
You are not obligated to 


You can examine and accept, or sub- 
stitute, or return any book. If you 
FREE EXAMINATION 
6) OF EVERY BOOK 
pay for any book UNTIL 
ou have inspected and examined it. 


take nothing—you pay nothing! 
NO book need be accepted unless you 
want it. 


SAVE $1 TO $2.50 ON 
EVERY BOOK YOU TAKE 
There is NO Membership Fee 


—no cost to join! 
NO DUES AT ALL 


No ‘‘dues’’ or ‘‘fees.’’ 
Monthly Bulletin is sent free 
to members. During year 


it reports upon 12 monthly selec- 
tions and 300 other available 


books offered each 
month are BEST SELLERS—or books 


books. Offers you wide choice! The 
whose permanent value and enjoya- 
bility make them well worth reading, 


£) No member is obligated 
to take ANY book unless | and owning. 


FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


Fee eee ee eB ee ee ee Ee ee eee eee 
the scornfully sensuous Examine f 8 Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, 
therine the Great of i § Dept. 12-11, Garden City, N. Y. 
happened than : 


Please enroll me Free as a Club Member and 
8 send me each month the Monthly Bulletin 

and _ the lected ing wi Sokedeatendl 
§ ‘WILLIAM PITT.” I will examine each Book Selection 
' for three days, and if I decide to keep it I will send you 
Py the Club price of $1—plus the small postage charge of 

ten cents. If I do not like it, I will return it to you, in 
@ which case I am to have the privilege of choosing an 
8 alternative book, if I wish, from the list in the Bulletin. 
@ I am not obligated as a Club Member in any way except 
g to pay for the books which I decide to keep. I am to be 
t free to discontinue membership at any time I wish. 


DISCONTINUE--- 
WHENEVER YOU WISH 
If at any time you wish 
to discontinue membership 
ou are free to do so. No “‘forfeits.”’ 
No charges. You are the sole judge. 











; ca 
now without money. 
PITT,” i 
like i 





With a dissolute 
India what did he 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


NO LIBEL: Pants-Pressing Emir” 
Fails in Pressing His Suit 





The self-styled “Mohammed Al Ra- 
schid, Emir of Kurdistan” (reputedly 
an ex-pants-presser born in Detroit) 
rampaged again. He marched into the 
appellate division of the New York Su- 
preme Court last week with a whole 
brief case full of suits against The 
Daily News, the tabloid having the 
largest circulation in the United States. 

One charged the paper with mali- 
cious persecution which, because he 
will not admit his Detroit birth, ended 
in his being deported three times. An- 
other was a straight libel suit. Yet 
another was brought by the “Emir’s” 
wife. It asked damages for the loss of 
her husband’s company while he was 
shuttling across the Atlantic. 

The little “Emir,” who likes to affect 
an olive-green uniform, purple fez, and 
a plentitude of gold braid, lost another 
of a long string of encounters with law 
agencies when the court’ decided 
against him on each count. 

Wherever there is a crowd the 
swarthy little Detroit “Emir” may be 
depended on to show himself. The last, 
at which he put in an unfortunate ap- 
pearance, was during the Balbo recep- 
tion in New York. 

While thousands of people -were jam- 
ming around the Ambassador Hotel, 
at which the Balbo party was stopping, 
trying to get a view of the flyer, a 
shiny official car drew up at the door. 
Out stepped the resplendently dressed 
“Emir.” 

The detail of police tried frantically 
to salute and push the crowd back at 
the same time. Then they had to el- 
bow a path to Balbo’s room for the vis- 
itor. Once inside the “Emir” removed 
his yellow gloves and pumped the smil- 
ing airman’s hand vigorously. “Mag- 
nifique,” he cried repeatedly. The con- 
versation had gone no further than 
this when a plain clothes man squinted 
his eyes. “I recognize that bird,” he 
said, “he’s the ‘Emir’ of Kurdistan. 
Let’s get him out of here.” 

While the impressively dressed little 
man threatened all manner of diplo- 
matic complications, he was escorted 
to the East Fifty-First Street Police 
Station. At a loss for a charge to 
book him on, a policeman happened to 
notice his swagger stick. Declaring it 
to be a dangerous weapon, police 
booked him on a Sullivan Law charge. 
But New York’s able detective force 
was never able to find how the “Emir” 
had commandeered an official car. 


PRESS GALLERY: Radio News 
Service to Appeal to Congress 


Just as everyone, including the Co- 
lumbia News Service, a subsidiary of 
the broadcasting company, foresaw, ra- 
dio men were barred last week from 
the country’s prime news sources—the 
House arid Senate press galleries. Al- 





though the gallery rules specifically 
state that they shall be occupied only 
by men who “represent daily news- 
papers or newspaper associations,” Co- 
lumbia had hoped for a liberal inter- 
pretation. 

Repulsed in that sector, Columbia 
prepared to carry its fight directly to 
the House and Senate. Should they get 
another adverse decision in these 
places, they would, capital gossip said, 
go directly to a man who is deeply in- 
debted to them—President Roosevelt. 














LEGAL BRIEFS: Nebraska Court 
Upholds Back-Seat Driving 


The Nebraska Supreme Court ruled 
that back-seat drivers should assist 
automobile drivers. It was _ review- 
ing a decision of a Douglas County Dis- 
trict Court denying Mrs. Alice J. Mur- 
phy damages for injuries sustained in 
an automobile collision, in which her 
husband was one of the drivers. A wife, 
the court decided, “may be responsible 
for the consequences of her own negli- 
gence if she fails to warn (her hus- 
band) of known approaching danger 
and to protest against his recklessness.” 

Divorced: In Newark, N.. J., Ethel 
Klause of Trenton from Robert Klause. 
Mrs. Klause said her husband insisted 
that their child be a boy and be born 
on his birthday. The baby was a boy 
but it was born a week later. The par- 
ents then quarreled. 

Filed: In Atlanta, Ga, by L. C. 
Perkins, deputy warden of a convict 
camp, a suit for $100,000 damages 
against Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., 
Vitaphone Corporation, Atlanta Enter- 
prises, Inc., Georgia Theater of Atlan- 
ta, and others. These companies were 
the producers and exhibitors of “I’m a 
Fugitive From a Chain Gang.” Robert 
Elliott Burns, the author of the book 
on which the picture was based, escaped 
from the camp where Perkins was in 
charge. The warden says the picture 
makes the public believe he was guilty 
of cruelty and violence. 

Ended: In Manila, P. I., after two 
years and five days of hearings, the 
trial of four men accused of defraud- 
ing the National City and other banks 
by obtaining loans on forged sugar re- 
ceipts. The trial broke Insular and 
perhaps American records for length. 
Testimony filled 22,000 pages of the rec- 
ord. There were 50,000 exhibits, and 
357 witnesses were called, ore of them 
taking six months to testify. The In- 
sular Supreme Court named the trial 
judges. They reserved decision. 

Issued: By Supreme Court Justice 
Albert Cohn of the Bronx, an injunc- 
tion restraining the City of New York 
from collecting a 5-cent tax on each 
taxi-cab fare. The levy on taxi-riders 
went into effect Oct. 6 and was expected 


to add $7,000,000 to the city’s depleteg 
treasury. In granting the injunction, 
Justice Cohn decided it violated a State 
law prohibiting localities to tax ye. 
hicles licensed by the State. 

The tax was part of the city’s six. 
point emergency revenue program, and 
is the fourth point to be upset. Taxes 
on stock transfers, brokers’ profits, ang 
the profits of saving banks and ingyr. 
ance companies were dropped when the 
Stock Exchange threatened to move to 
New Jersey and when the banks agree 
to lend the city money. The other two 
measures were a 50% increase in water 
rates, being assailed by realty owners, 
and a tax on utility companies’ profits, 
now being considered by the courts, 

Charged: By Robert G. Estill, Prose- 
cutor for Lake County, Ind., James 
(Fur) Sammons with receiving stolen 
property, carrying concealed weapons, 
public intoxication, assault with intent 
to kill, and carrying a pistol without a 
permit. 

Sammons’s troubles are only begin- 
ning. He was arrested in Crown Point, 
Ind., and identified as a Chicago public 
enemy wanted for payroll robberies 
there and in Baltimore. Maryland and 
Illinois both took steps toward extra- 
diting him. Wisconsin officials say they 
want him for murder and bank robber- 
ies. Federal agents started investigat- 
ing his connection with the Kansas City 
station murders last May and with a 
counterfeiting ring. Then Indiana, con- 
vinced that he was behind 33 recent 
bank robberies in that State, decided 
to keep him for trial in its own courts. 

Sentenced: By Judge Milton D. 
Purdy of the American Court for China 
in Shanghai, Lt. Bert Hall, former 
member of the Lafayette Esquadrille 
and onetime adviser for the Nanking 
National Government’s air force. Lieu- 
tenant Hall pleaded guilty to charges 
that he had taken $9,775 in silver from 
General Ho-Chu-kuo. The money was 
intended for war purposes. Instead he 
used it to pay a woman’s passage to 
America. He will be imprisoned on Mc- 
Neils Island, off the Washington coast. 

Dismissed: By Magistrate Leonard 
McGee in West Side Court, New York 
City, fugitive charges against James 
Nokas, a house painter wanted for mur- 
der in Greece. Arrested on a burglary 
charge, Nokas was held on the fugitive 
charges when the State Department in- 
formed the court that Athens police 
wanted to extradite him. Last week the 
court was told that the State Depart- 
ment “does not care to assume further 
responsibility for the holding of this 
fugitive for the Greek authorities.” 

Officials denied that this had anything 
to do with Greece’s refusal to extradite 
Samuel Insull. 

Meanwhile Greece replied to the 
United States’s letter denouncing the ex- 
tradition treaty between the two coun- 
tries. The Greek Government said it 
could not interfere with the course of 
justice and maintained that Mr. Insull 
was judged in accordance with clauses 
the United States insisted upon putting 
into the treaty. 
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OUR _eattractive- 

ness can be mat- 
red the moment you 
open your mouth and 
expose dingy, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth. 
If your teeth have begun 


to lose their brilliance, if 


they are not white as you 


like them to be, start using 
BOST Tooth Paste tonight, 
for this new scientific 
dentifrice contains mild 
and harmless oils which 
dissolve and remove stub- 


born tobacco stains safely. 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a handkerchief. Notice the _ the discoloration disappears. To be fair, try this same 
brown stain it leaves. That’s what smoking doesto your __ test with the dentifrice you are now using, and see 


teeth. Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it briskly and _ if you obtain the same result. 


SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE—10e 
(Enough for a couple of weeks) 


BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
I am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bost. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
MY DRUGGIST IS 
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with this 1873- handbook of mod- 
ern practice. Gives information you 
need to handk any situation, everyday 
or emergency, from simple bookkeep- 
ing to higher accounting. Principles, 
working ure, forms, controls, 
reports, audits, etc.—33 big sections in 
one handy volume for desk or brief 
case — the Accountants’ Handbook. 
Widely used by executives, credit 
men, bankers—over 110,000 copies 
else like it at any 
ce. all les— 
iceal. financial, banking, accounting. 
torial B ‘0 experts. 
Content would fill 10 books, usual style. 
Write cosey for 32 peace sample 
section, with full detail including 
low cost, of this great Handbook. 
No charge; no salesman will call. 
oe oe (fail This Form) = = 
THE RONALD co Dept. M682 
j 15 East 26th New York, N. Y. | 


Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample 
I section cs with full 
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ormation about this book its low cost. | 
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HOME GADGETS 
Sells 
NONSENSE 


And is business thriving? Do we Americans like 
foolishness? Ask ELMER if you can find him. 
Our new catalog is stuffed with plain and sophis- 
ticated fun; also some things that will make you 
the biggest party pest in seven states. 


SNAKE-HIP-FLASK 

Almost realistic bottle (label better than you’re ac- 
customed to) filled with fluid resembling the forth- 
coming Whiskey. But a SNAKE jumps out when 
cap is unscrewed. Send for this and the catalog 
(which is free). 

Gadgets, Jim-cracks, Tricks and Mischief. Things 
you won’t see in stores—some provoking, some 
nice—some naughty—but all highly amusing (and 
a few rowdy enough to appeal to nice refined peo- 
ple). Send $1.00 for the SNAKE-HIP-FLASK 
and a catalog to: 


HOME GADGETS, Dept. 137 
200 Sth Avenue New York 
Satisfaction or money refunded 


(THE ORIGINATORS OF SCOTTY “NOT 
HOUSEBROKEN’’—$1.50) 
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IT’ 
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EDUCATION 








Furthered by Carnegie Award 


Two weeks ago George Barton Cut- 
ten, president of Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., announced that the 
“Colgate Plan” had been recognized as 
an outstanding educational develop- 
ment. The Carnegie Corporation of 
New York had awarded the college 
$120,000 in annual installments of $30,- 
000 each. 

Last week Colgate started to put the 
money to use. It hired Dr. Robert M. 
Duncan, former professor at Yen- 
Ching University, China, first of fifteen 
new men to be added to the faculty. 

The Colgate plan has two features. 
It envisions all students receiving part 
of their instruction in conferences with 
tutors or “preceptors,” a system al- 
ready borrowed from English colleges 
by Princeton and Harvard. Its other 
departure is a series of introductory 
survey courses which scan a whole field 
of learning. 

Dr. Duncan will join Colgate’s pre- 
ceptorial division, for Colgate plans this 
year to put its entire freshman class 
under tutors. Next year, further addi- 
tions to the faculty will extend the sys- 
tem to upper classmen. 

Chicago and Columbia give survey 
courses in one or two subjects. Col- 
gate’s claim to distinction is that it has 
gone further. Its undergraduates take 
surveys of five fields—physical science, 
biological science, social science, philos- 
ophy and religion, and fine arts. Lan- 
guages alone are not included. 

The plan resulted from a two-year 
study of Colgate’s curriculum made 
eight years ago by independent com- 
mittees of older and younger members 
of the faculty. Both committees unani- 
mously recommended the surveys. Five 
years ago an elective survey course in 
philosophy and religion was offered to 
freshmen. Only a few took it. It was 
amended and made compulsory the fol- 
lowing year. Since then the other sur- 
vey courses have been added. 

President Cutten attributes their suc- 
cess to four reasons. “The first,” he 
says, “is osychological.” Students ex- 
pect to find college different from high 
school. Under the old system, fresh- 
man courses are merely continuations 
of high school subjects, taught in much 
the same way. The survey course is 
different in presenting a whole field, 
about much of which freshmen know 
nothing. 


. 
EDUCATION NOTES: Students 
Little Affected by Art Works 


Miss Alma J. Knauber, lecturer on 
art at the University of Cincinnati, has 
discovered that high-school students 
do not look at art when they see it. 
She recently tested the 648 pupils in 
a Cincinnati high school where original 
paintings, stained-glass windows, mu- 





rals, statuary, and other works of 
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art are abundantly displayed. Of the 
648 students, only 43 knew what was 
the predominating color in the staineg 
glass over a door in daily use by al). 
About 21% could recall the subject of 
a series of paintings in the schoo] 
library; a little more than 31% remem. 
bered the subject of any murals in the 
school; 38% could name one Statue, 
and 63% recalled a picture. But 69¢, 
remembered the design on the school 
doorknobs. 








Straw Men: Edward Merchant, sec. 
retary and business manager of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, for 
42 years an employe of the board, and 
recently Vare organization candidate 
for City Controller, was requested last 
week to resign. Accused of profiting in 
the purchase of school sites by deals 
with “straw men,” Merchant withdrew 
his candidacy before Tuesday’s elec- 
tions. But he retained his post on the 
Board of Education, Monday he was 
exonerated of wrongdoing but censured 
“for carelessness in permitting ‘straw 
men’ to make huge profits at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers.” His term expired 
that day, and “in order to avoid sen- 
sationalism” he was reappointed with 
the understanding that he soon resign. 
Reappointment makes him eligible for 
a pension of $5,000 a year. 

Wellesley: The American Legion, 
planning Armistice Day services on 
Wellesley Green, agreed to permit Wel- 
lesley College students to participate. 
But when the Legion learned that 
placards and not college banners would 
be carried, welcome to the students was 
withdrawn. Nevertheless, as the pa- 
rade passed the college Saturday, 75 
girls, all bearing placards denouncing 
war, fell in line behind the Legionaires, 
marched with them to the Green, and 
then stood opposite during the cere- 
monies, their placards raised high. In- 
dignant at the incident, Legion officials 
pointed out that the girls had violated 
a town ordinance by parading without 
a permit. 

Liquor: The Chicago School Board 
met last week and adopted a resolution 
petitioning the Illinois Legislature to 
appropriate for the use of the schools 
of the State all revenues which may be 
derived from liquor after repeal. IIli- 
nois schools are the only State agency 
dependent on but one source of income 
—general property taxes. A 25% cut 
in assessments has materially reduced 
this revenue, leaving the schools in 
need of about $4,000,000. To make up 
this deficit the board requested that, 
in addition to liquor taxes, tobacco and 
other excises be given to the schools. 

“Some people,” explained Trustee 
Joseph P. Savage, “may throw up their 
hands at mention of liquor in connec- 
tion with children, but why not use 
revenue from this source to maintain 
the schools? . . . We have as much 
right to make a claim to that revenue 
as anybody. And if we don’t ask for 
it, nobody is going to give it to us. 

Mrs. W. S. Hefferan raised the only 
dissenting voice at the board meeting. 
“No whisky,” she said. 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Died: Andreas Liaptcheff, for five 
years Premier of Bulgaria (1926-31) 
in Sofia, of cancer. Well versed in the 
opera bouffe politics of the Balkans, he 
managed to hold his Cabinet together 
and ride through many a stormy en- 
counter with opposition parties. 

In 1929 he barely escaped an assas- 
sin’s bullet. Conceited and vain, he re- 
fused to admit the motive was political. 
After the incident he mused: “It was 
my fault for allowing the chauffeur to 
drive at such a pace—I can understand 
the man’s anger.” 


@Louis Lepine, 87, for eighteen years 
Prefect of the Paris police in the French 
capital, of old age. During the stormy 
years of his reign (1893-1913), Paris 
was the center of labor and political 
trouble. 

He devised many dodges to circum- 
vent possibly dangerous situations. The 
most prominent was his ambulance 
trick. During periods of popular agi- 
tation he would post ambulances at all 
strategic points. Persons seeing them 
standing ominously by, would hesitate 
to start trouble. Another dodge was to 
have police details detour marching 
demonstrators over such devious routes 
that they would never reach a mass 
meeting. 


*Mom, 92, the prize elephant of the 
Pierre A. Bernard (Oom the Omnipo- 
tent) herd. To try to save the favorite 
of the Nyack, N. Y., Yogi, twenty vet- 
erinariuns and nurses trussed the ele- 
phant with automobile jacks and 
block and tackle while they fed it med- 
icines and fifteen-galion lots of nourish- 
ing soup. 

Birthday: King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy, 64, Nov. 11. While the rest of 
the world was celebrating Armistice 
Day, Italy devoted the day to observing 
the little King’s birthday. Its Armis- 
tice Day falls on Nov. 4—the day hos- 
tilities ceased on the Austro-Italian 
front. 

Sick List: Princess Mary, Countess 
of Harewood (appendicitis): ‘Doing 
well so far.” 

Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York (appendicitis and pleurisy): will 
sit up in a few days. 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
singer (intestinal infection): under ob- 
servation in a San Diego, Cal., hospital. 

Sir Arthur Currie, president of Mc- 
Gill University (blockage of small 
vessel in mid-brain): continued im- 
provement. 

Joseph W. Harriman, indicted banker 
(angina pectoris): still too ill for trial. 

Secretary of the Treasury William 
H. Woodin (throat ailment): well 
enough to lunch with President. 

Lily Pons, opera singer (bronchitis) : 
recuperating in Palm Springs, Cal., 
after canceling tour. 

Pola Negri, actress (inflammation of 
gall bladder): collapsed in Pittsburgh. 
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RADIO CITY: NBC Studios Move 
Into Elaborate New Quarters 


The National Broadcasting Co. has 
moved. Three hundred packed mov- 
ing vans rumbled through the darkened 
and deserted streets of New York. 

Special policemen on the night shift 
routed them and saw that they got in- 
to no traffic snarls of their own on 
their quarter-mile trip from Fifty-sixth 
and Fifth Avenue to Fiftieth Street and 
Sixth Avenue—Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. 

It was a triumph of system. Code 
numbers, chalked on each of the 20,- 
000-odd items corresponded with other 
chalk marks on the floor space they 
were to occupy. Timed to a split sec- 
ond, the move was accomplished in 
three nights. 

With everything in place, an eight- 
day housewarming, probably the most 
pretentious ever devised, started last 
Saturday night. Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and England sent greet- 
ings. Such men as Sir John Reith, 
David Sarnoff, and Gen. James Har- 
bord spoke laudatory pieces. The cream 
of the country’s musical talent was 
skimmed for the occasion. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir sang, 
and the Chicago and Minneapolis sym- 
phony orchestras played. Four hun- 
dred musicians climbed on a chromium- 
striped platform, while such conductors 
as Walter Damrosch, Bruno Walter, 
Arthur Bodanzky, and Fritz Reiner cut 
figures in the air with their batons. 
Jeritza and Rudy Vallee sang while 
Paul Whiteman fiddled. 

The cost of such an orgy of whipped 
cream and butterscotch entertainment 
would bankrupt many a small Balkan 
country. But for the dedication of the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s vast new 
studio, it was considered no more than 
fitting. 

Sandwiched in eleven of the 70 sto- 
ries of the big central building of the 
development, the studio presents ar- 
chitectural and mechanical marvels that 
would make a pioneer radio man’s eyes 
pop out. 


ARCHITECTURE: Despite the fact 
that NBC has only two New York sta- 
tions, WJZ and WEAF, and can thus 
use only two studios at a time, there 
are 35 in the new building. They will 
be used for auditions and rehearsals. 

Most spectacular of NBC’s new 
broadcasting rooms is the big Audi- 
torium Studio. While it is large 
enough (78 by 132 feet) to house a 
small circus, the modern, three-story 
hall seats only 299 people in the specta- 
tor’s balcony. By thus keeping the 
seating capacity below 300, NBC es- 
capes New York’s rigid theater regula- 
tions. 

Perched at one side is a small glass 
cage where program sponsors may 
look on to see that they are getting 
their money’s worth. 

Next most spectacular is the Radio 
Guild Studio. This is a small, charm- 











facilities. 


ingly modern theater with full stage 
‘The only way in which it 





differs from any other theater is that 
it has a glass curtain. Should audience 
noises be needed to give the produc. 
tion a stamp of authenticity the cur. 
tain will be raised. If not, it will be 
lowered, and the audience will have to 
depend on loud speakers for its sound. 

Dozens of smaller studios are deco. 
rated like well-furnished living rooms, 
Nervous industrialists, with bad cases 
of microphone jitters, will be put at 
ease by thick carpets, tapestries, and 


crackling open fires. 


They will sit in 


comfortable chairs and talk confident- 
ly into microphones—their backs to the 
glass-partitioned control room. where 
an engineer will put as much of their 
voices on the air as he deems proper. 

Should the speaker have a booming 
voice like Charles M. Schwab, all the 
tapestries will remain in place to help 


deaden it. 


like 


Contrariwise if he has a 
soft, modulated voice 


Thomas 


Lamont, a push on an electric button 
will make the sound-deadening tapes- 
tries disappear into the walls. 

Each of these studios is built much 
like a thermos bottle. To do away with 
street vibrations, they rest on felt-cov- 
Walls are packed 
with rockwool and covered with per- 
forated building board. The sound- 
deadening wall covering is fastened on 
with sound-deadening glue. 
club could hold target practice in one 
of them and not be heard outside the 


ered steel springs. 


thick double doors. 


A gun 


What is “sound-tight” must also be 
air-tight. Hence there are no windows 
in the eleven-story NBC plant. A spe- 
cial air-conditioning apparatus blows a 


fifteen-mile-an-hour breeze 


into each 














BROADCASTS NEXT 


WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 


Black figures, 


Nov. 18. Football: 
Northwestern - Notre 
Dame. COLUMBIA. 


Orchestra Mechan- 
ique. NBC—W4JZ... 


Chicago Symphony. 
NBC—W4JIZ 


Nov. 19. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 
COLUMBIA 


NBC Symphony. 
NBC—W4JZ 


Nov. 20. String Sym- 
phony. NBC—WEAF 


Nov. 21. Rochester 
Philharmonic. NBC 
am WIZ wcccctdceces 


Nov. 23. 
Symphony. 
WIZ 


Curtis Symphony. 
COLUMBIA 


Walter Runciman, 
from London. NBC 
—WIZ 


Nov. 24. Damrosch 
Music Hour. NBC— 
WEAF—W4JZ 


Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA ... 
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Eastman 
NBC— 
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P.M. 
ac €& 


2.45 1.45 


6.00 5.00 


10.00 9.00 


3.00 


4.15 


11.00 10.00 


2.30 1.30 


M.T. P.T. 
12.45 11.45 
4.00 3.00 
8.00 7.00 
1.00 12,00 
6.00 5.00 
6.30 5.30 
1.00 12.00 
1.15 12.15 
1.45 12.45 
2.15 1.15 
9.00 8.00 
12.30 11.30 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


and Pacific Standard Time. 
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studio for ventilation. Air ducts are 
connected to the individual rooms by 
canvas hose so that no noise-producing 
vibrations can be carried to the walls. 

The severely plain Clover Leaf Stu- 
dio contrasts sharply with the studied 
elegance of the others. Built around 
one central octagonal rotunda are four 
small theaters. This will doubtless be 
the busiest of the lot when NBC tech- 
nicians decide the time is ripe for 
television broadcasts. 

Equipment to pick up the picture 
images will rest on a turntable in the 
glass-enclosed rotunda. On the four 
surrounding stages sets will be placed 
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all five boards from a master panel. 
Rapidly each engineer checks his tell- 
tale instruments. If they are all right, 
he signals the main control board 
“OK.” Thus, in a few seconds, the 
trouble is localized and corrected. 
Most of this technical equipment will 
have daily use. - But one integral part 
of the studio will probably never be 
used. This is the storage battery room. 
Although NBC has lines from three 
power plants, engineers felt that some- 
day some catastrophe might sweep 
them all away. How then, would the 
United States get its crooners? Or 
how would the President reach the peo- 





Main Control Board in 


for the several acts of the play. Once 
act one is finished the television equip- 
ment will be wheeled about 90 degrees. 
Should the play have more than four 
scenes, shifters could refurnish the first 
stage while the other three were in use. 


TECHNICAL FEATURES: NBC 
engineers in designing the new studio 
looked as far into the hazy future as 
they could. 

Television they accepted as something 
just around the corner. To be ready 
to jump at the crack of the gun, each 
wire in the complex maze has a tele- 
vision twin. When pictures go on the 
air, the impulses that start them will 
travel through these now unused wires. 

Installing all these thousands of miles 
of wire was probably the most complex 
electrical job in history. As far re- 
moved from an ordinary home’s wiring 
system as the Bremen is from an Ar- 
gentine ox cart, it required 20,000,000 
Separate connections. 

The key points into which all these 
terminals feed are the five control 
boards. On these, which look some- 
what like telephone switchboards, sound 
‘is mixed to a nice blend. A weak- 
voiced tenor and a bull-voiced basso are 
made to blend in a duet that won’t 
make listeners laugh. Other boards 
attend to power and perfect timing. 
Should a commercial sponsor decide 
that his program is “coming over 
lousy,” alarm signals are flashed on 


the new NBC Studios 


ple if enemy bombers had blown up the 
city? The storage batteries, which 
would keep the station running for 
eighteen hours, are a kind of expen- 
sive insurance policy. During this in- 
terim new generators could be rigged. 


MUSIC: American Opera to Open 
New York’s Curtailed Season 


Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York 
City, punctured all rumors that the 
opera was either going to move or go 
out of business in the near future. Be- 
ginning his twenty-sixth year as maes- 
tro, he announced that the season will 
open Dec. 26 and continue for fourteen 
weeks. The season was sixteen weeks 
long last year, 34 two years ago. The 
depression has curtailed the opera but 
not extinguished it. 

The opening performance will be 
“Peter Ibbetson” by Deems Taylor, an 
American. It will be sung by Lucrezia 
Bori, Edward Johnson, and Lawrence 
Tibbett—the three who worked so suc- 
cessfully with the emergency commit- 
tee last Spring to raise $300,000 to 
“save” the opera. 

The singers this year will be 60% 
American. Besides “Peter Ibbetson” 
two other American operas are sched- 
uled. “Merry Mount” by Dr. Howard 


Hanson, libretto by Richard Stokes, will 





"= ~-» Phis is real money 
“Today. I received a-check 
f6r $20.00 for  story.. Another 
I sold: for’ $34.00: Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just 
how. much I have won on 
advertisement contests. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.” 
Mrs.-L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 
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How do you KNOW 
’ 

you can’t WRITE? 

Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers inust be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 

and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are responsi- 
ble for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
in you the power to make your feelings articu- 
late. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—-stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc..—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 


How you start 
We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. The cou- 
pon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 





Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
| ing for profit as promised in News-Werk, Novem- | 





ber 18 


Mr. | 
| Mrs f 1 
Miss 


PE Oe ee ns TEC te en 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
84K 363 call on you.) 


Whig donk you write? 
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BLUE Book 


COLLEGE 


Standard Reference Work 
of Higher Education 





Gives Basic Facts and Ratings of 


1250 Universities & Colleges 
1034 Tech. & Professional 
Colleges 


reduced to a common language 
"instantly" accessible! 





Invaluable for Educators 
Price $4.75 Parents 
Writers 


a 


Order direct 
The College Blue Book 
H. W. Hurt, Ph.D., Editor 
Two Park Ave., New York City 


Ready Nov. Price $1.15 
The Influencing of Character 


Based on Research under Rockefeller Grant 

















Price $2.00 


Ready for Christmas 











FOR YOUNG 


WANTED 


Men and women of good standing alert 
enough to seize an opportunity and 
make the most of it—to introduce 
NEWS-WEEK in their communities. 


Our representatives’ orders—and the 
amount of money they earned—more than 
doubled last month, and each week shows a 
further substantial increase. Today, amid 
a world turned upside down, progressive folk 
want to keep intelligently abreast of events 
—to know what is happening,to understand it. 


NEWS-WEEK will be invaluable to them 
because it keeps them better informed on 
world events in less time than other weekly 
magazines. 


THIS MEANS MONEY TO YOU! 
If you want to earn extra money—and Christ- 
mas is not far ahead—send now for sample 
copies, supplies and instructions. 








Inquire of 


L. S. Erger 


Representatives’ Subscription Department 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 








be given its world premier late in Feb- 
ruary. The popular “Emperor Jones” 
by Louis Gruenberg will follow. Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Salome” will be a nov- 
elty, and Lily Pons will be given a 
chance to revive Donezetti’s “Linda 
di Chamounix,” not given by the Metro- 
politan since Patti’s day. 

New singers include the tenor Carlo 
Del Corso, born near Pisa in Italy (who 
began as a baritone), and Virgilio 
Lazzari, a basso lately with the Chi- 
cago and Ravinia Opera Companies. 

Although the season in New York is 
to be short, there will be many broad- 
casts over both networks of NBC. 


STAGE: “Dr. Monica” Suffers 
From Cast Limited to Three 


The stirring Russian actress, Nazim- 
ova, opened last week at The Play- 
house, New York, in a Polish play 
called “Dr. Monica.” All her skill and 
variety are needed to make the drama 
anything but tenuous. 

Marja M. Szczepkowska, the author, 
has not made things easier for herself 
by arbitrarily limiting her characters 
to three women. 

“Dr. Monica” deals with a Viennese 
lady physician, a woman architect, and 
a man-mad chambermaid. Nazimova, 
as the doctor, is filled with a desire for 
motherhood and good-will to all the 
world. To fulfill her longing she sub- 
raits to a dangerous operation. Coinci- 
dentally she befriends the chambermaid, 
who is about to be an unmarried 
mother, offering to adopt the child. 

While Dr. Monica is struggling to re- 
cuperate from the operation, she finds 


| that her husband is the prospective 








father of the servant girl’s baby. Nat- 
urally she is crushed and disillusioned. 
The balance of the play is taken up 
with the efforts of the lady architect, 
in whose apartment Dr. Monica is con- 
valescing, to persuade her that life is, 
nevertheless, worth living. 

The play is sorely in need of at least 
one male character, for so much female 
chatter about the pain of it all grows 


| tedious. 


SCREEN: Baer Boxes, Sings, 
Dances in Prizefight Movie 


Taking the stalest and tritest of sto- 
ries as a framework, MGM has turned 
out the fastest, funniest, and most 
thrilling film in many months in “The 
Prizefighter and the Lady.” 

Max Baer, the heavyweight con- 
tender, shows himself to be not only a 
colorful fighter, but also a lover, danc- 
er, singer, and almost a good actor. 
His conceit is staggering—so stagger- 
ing as to be disarming. 

The plot is the old one of a ham-and- 
ezg fighter whose swelled head leads 
him to believe he can do without the 
girl who really loves him and the man- 
ager who has lifted him from medi- 
ocrity and made him a challenger for 
the World’s Championship. Only a 


melodramatic last-minute reunion of 
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the trio saves him from ignominioys 
defeat. 

In this case it is not the plot but 
the direction, acting, and atmosphere 
that matter. Director W. S. Van 
Dyke has an almost unerring sense of 
pace and an eye for significant detajj, 
Myrna Loy, as the long-suffering lady, 
gives one of her best performances, 
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Max Baer, the Screen’s Newest 
Heart-Throb Artist 


and Walter Huston is superb as the 
old-time fight manager. 

Of course the feature of the picture 
is the fight between Baer and Primo 
Carnera for the championship. 

Carelessly, the script called for a ten- 
round bout, the scene Madison Square 
Garden. All heavyweight champion- 
ship fights in New York State are 
scheduled for fifteen rounds and are 
fought outdoors where seating capac- 
ities are greater. 

It was originally planned to have 
Baer win in the local version and Car- 
nera in the foreign. As finally released 
for America, the encounter is a draw. 
Carnera still wins abroad. 

If there is ever an actual encounter 
between Baer and Carnera and it has 
half the action of the movie scrap, it 
will be worth going miles to see. How- 
ever, since both Jack Dempsey and 
Madison Square Garden want to pro- 
mote this fight, it may never come off. 

No other fight promises Baer enough 
money to induce him to risk his ring 
reputation, and now that he is being 
hailed as the male Mae West of the 








CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 


COLLEGE COACH (Warner Bros.). Expose 
of the cynical financial dealings behind 
the development of a football team in @ 

Pat O’Brien is ex 





“jerkwater”’ college. 
cellent as the coach, 
TILLIE AND GUS (Paramount). W. © 
Fields and Alison Skipworth in what 
should have been a two-reel farce. It's 
dragged out to six. The stars are occa 
sionally funny. 
ESKIMO (MGM). 
the North with a-native cast by W.) 
Van Dyke, director of “Trader Horn. 
ACE OF ACES (RKO). A fiyer is torn ok 
tween patriotism, pacifism, and Elizabe 
Allan. Richard Dix is starred. 


Ambitious film made » 
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screen, he may very logically abandon 
his hopes of becoming World’s Cham- 
jon. 

. He is the only pugilist who ever 
asked a friend to give him a cauli- 
flower ear so he would look tough. He 
also used to train for fights by beating 
his head against a lead pipe. 

“Qnly Yesterday:” This Universal 
film has nothing whatever to do with 
Frederick Lewis Allen’s news history 
of the 1920s. Apparently Mr. Allen’s 








Margaret Sullavan in “Only 
Yesterday,” Her Film Debut 


book was bought merely for the title. 

The film play marks the motion pic- 
ture debut of Margaret Sullavan, a 
talented Broadway ingenue, and her 
presence in the cast lends it distinction. 

“Only Yesterday” asks audiences to 
believe that a normal young American 
army officer would forget completely a 
charming young Virginia lady whom 
he had seduced only the year before. 
It also maintains that she would not 
remind him that he was the father of 
her child. If such absurdities can be 
passed over, the film is an effective 
effort to wring tears from the cus- 
tomers. 

“The Mad Game:” A _ terrifyingly 
realistic picture of the “snatch racket,” 
as kidnaping is called in the under- 
world, comes from the Fox studios. 

The story is built around the idea 
that legal liquor drives gangster boot- 
leggers into the kidnaping business. 
Spencer Tracy plays a beer baron who 
is railroaded to jail by a double-cross- 
ing lawyer. While he is in jail the 
kidnaping begins. He suspects his for- 
mer lieutenant and, having a horror of 
the “snatch racket,” persuades the 
prison authorities to parole him so he 
can track down the culprits. 

A somewhat far-fetched love inter- 
est, in which Claire Trevor figures, and 
a time-frayed chase-sequence ending 
are regrettable. But the virtues of 
“The Mad Game” far outweigh its 
faults. A more thorough lot of mis- 
creants has rarely been depicted. 





BOOKS 


LIGHTNING: New Deal Is Called 
Shock Absorber Revolution 


THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION. By Er- 
nest K. Lindley. 328 pages, 102,000 
words. Viking, New York. $2.50. 


Mr. Lindley, now a Washington cor- 
respondent for the die-hard Republican 
New York Herald Tribune, has for 
years been an enthusiastic Franklin D. 
Rooseveltian. He was correspondent 
for the late New York World in Albany 
when Mr. Roosevelt was Governor. He 
has long been close to the President, 
and more than two years ago he wrote 
a book hailing him as the probable 
Democratic nominee at the next Na- 
tional Convention. 

So it is not surprising that in “The 
Roosevelt Revolution” he should look 
at the present administration with 
something of a fatherly eye. “It was 
action, like a streak of lightning out 
of a black sky,” he says of the Presi- 
dent’s behavior during the crisis of 
last March. 

The phrase might also be applied to 
Mr. Lindley’s own vigorous, impressive, 
and anecdotal report on the historic 
first eight months of the New Deal. 
The author does not stick to the news, 
but gives his emotions and enthusiasm 
free rein, interpreting and commenting 
to his heart’s content. 

Mar. 4, Mr. Lindley says, “Mr. Hoover 
presented the prostrate form of his 
American system to Mr. Roosevelt.” 

The most exciting parts of the book 
are those dealing with the bank crisis 
and the London Economic Conference, 
the proceedings of which he describes 
in the form of a diary. He details the 
hopes and face-saving proposals of the 
delegates, the troubles they had being 
nice to each other, and their reactions 
to the cabled contradictions: received 
from Mr. Roosevelt. 

One of the principal actors in this 
gloomy London drama has explicitly 
complimented Mr. Lindley’s handling 
of the conference. In the Nov. 11 issue 
of the new Astor-Moley weekly maga- 
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KARL AND THE 20th CENTURY. Rudolf 
Brunngraber, in describing the life of 
an Austrian, reviews the social and po- 
litical history of the modern Europe. 
An impressive but texty novel. 312 
pages, 90,000 words. Morrow, New York. 
$2.50. 

THE AMERICAN WAY. Earle Looker, 
newspaper man and friend of the Presi- 
dent, does a portrait of him in action. 
Cood personal sketches. 382 pages, 98,- 
000 words. John Day, New York, $2.50. 

AFRICAN INTRIGUE. By Alfred Batson. 
Story of a secret German expedition into 
Africa in 1911, told to the author by a 
lone survivor. Interesting, if true. 307 


pages, 97,000 words. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. $2.75. 
MATTHEW MERRIAN’S ILLUSTRATED 


BIBLE. Edited by William Lynn Phelps. 
Seventeenth century engravings and 
verses dealing with biblical scenes, taken 
from the Dutch. 206 pages. Morrow, 
New York. $2.75. 


THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW. A “collec- 
tion of lunatic legislation” from the files 
of American towns and States by William 
Seagle, with caricatures by Bill Grop- 
per. 152 pages, 12,000 words. Macaulay, 
New York. $1.25: 
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* sal Formula 
Every Shortcut and Special Method 
in the 


WHOLE FIELD 


MATHEMATICS 


Now in ONE 
Handy Volume! 


For the first time you can have this wealth of practical 
mathematical information, covering every trade and 
business, condensed into one handy book for quick ref- 
erence. This volume puts right at your finger tips 
instant facts and formulas for making every kind of 
mathematical calculation. From hundreds of different 
sources, this priceless information has been gathered 
together, boiled down into brief, simple language, 
and applied to actual problems. Every man in business, 
every man in the mechanical trades, every man who 
ever uses a tool or has to make calculations or estimates 
in office, shop, or home, will find here a treasury of 
money-making, money-saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


No previous knowledge of 
mathematics is needed. No 
study is required. The spe- 
cific information you want 
is easy to find, by looking 
it up in the index. The 
book takes up every trade 
and gives you practical 
methods, easily-worked 
formulas for solving 
every problem. Thous- 
ands of specific examples 
show you just how to 
make your calcula- 
tions. If your work 
involves mathematics 
in any way this complete 
reference handbook is an in- 
dispensable part of your equip- 
ment. It is an amazing time- 
saver for any one concerned 
with engineering, architecture, 
electricity, mechanics, con- 






















— struction, automobiles, ma- 
chinery, printing, or any other 

Save industrial work; or with ac- 
counting, auditing, manufac- 

17, % turing, costs, taxes, or any 
2 other business mathematics. 

on this No practical man, no house 
Ss ° 1 owner who makes an occasional 
pecia repair, no one who has a 
Advance of home work-shop can afford to 
magne be without the valuable in- 
Publication formation quickly found in 


Offer this boo! 


Save Time—Be 
Sure of Your Facts 


One quick turn to the index 
and you find at once the best 
mathematical methods for solv- 
ing your problems. You a- 
void the expensive errors that 
handicap the man who merel 
guesses. Think what an ad- 
vantage it is to have all this 
information in one handy 
book! Take advantage of this 
opportunity to examine the 

k as soon as it 5 ublished, 
and save 17%% the reg- 
ular price. 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE 
SEND NO MONEY—MAIL THIS COUPON 
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D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
| 250 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Send me as soon as published The Handbook of Applied Math- 
| ematics, at the Special-Pre-Publication Price. Within 5 days after 


The regular price 
of this book will 
be at least $6.00, 
and probably 
more. If you re- 
serve your copy 
now, you may 
have it for only 
$4.95. Easy pay- 
ments if you 
wish. Over 800 
Pages. 375 Illus- 
trations. 150 Ta- 
bles. Durable 
Maroon Fabri- 
koid Binding. 
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zine, Today, Professor Moley says: 

“In practically every statement of 
fact that he makes, excepting, of course, 
his characterizations of the principals 
in the case, I can place in the record 
my own complete agreement.” 

Mr. Lindley has it that Raymond 
Moley sent a personal message to the 
President, saying that members of his 
delegation were not well equipped to 
present the United States’ case. A 
copy of it got into the hands of Secre- 
tary Hull, the head of the delegation, 
and paved the way for Moley’s resig- 
nation. 

In the course of the book the author 
discovers ways to reconcile the Presi- 
dent’s inflationary moves with his cam- 
paign promises. As for the apparent 
apathy of investment bankers, who are 
not finding capital for new ventures, he 
says it has nothing to do with the Se- 
curities Act, for “it was reasonable to 
suspect that they were engaged in a 
program of sabotage.” One lively if 
somewhat fantastic passage compares 
the organization of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. to that of Tammany Hall. It makes 
for entertaining reading—regardless of 
whether or not the author’s bias is jus- 
tified. 

“The American experiment is a revo- 
lution with shock absorbers,” Mr. Lind- 
ley concludes. “The danger is that the 
shock absorbers will be knocked off.” 


SEA STORY: Masefield Thrills 
With Stormy Shipwreck Tale 


THE BIRD OF DAWNING. By John Mase- 
field. 302 pages, 74,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. 


John Masefield, salt water sailor, 
Poet Laureate of England, and ex-resi- 
dent of Greenwich Village and Yon- 
kers, N. Y., writes a thrilling, old- 
fashioned sea story. 

The scene is laid in the clipper ship 
era, occasioned by Englishmen’s pas- 
sion for tea. In those days the tea 
came from China around the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the first cargoes to ar- 
rive in London each season commanded 
the largest prices. To catch the mar- 
ket, the swift ships were sometimes 
driven under loads of canvas too great 
for safety’s sake, and were wrecked. 

That is what happened to the Black 
Gauntlet, on which Cruiser Trewsbury 
was second mate. A domineering cap- 
tain ran her through fog under full 
sail, and a despised steam vessel 
rammed her. One of the lifeboats was 
lost; the other, commanded by Trews- 
bury, made for land. The tribulations 
encountered by her crew make up most 
of the book. Eventually the weary men 
sighted a mysteriously abandoned ship, 
The Bird of Dawning, and made for 
“London River,” as chanty men call 
the port of London, in the hope of 
beating their competitors home. 

This is pure salt water narrative. 
Though Mr. Masefield dramatizes the 
troubles of Trewsbury and his desper- 
ate boatload, he is not chiefly inter- 
ested in character building. The sea is 
his hero, and The Bird of Dawning is 
his heroine. He knows the art of sail- 
ing and the sailor’s jargon. The head- 


long drive of his story is concentrated 
on these aspects, which sweep the read- 
er through a stormy passage. 

After vagabonding at sea and in the 
United States, Masefield sprang into 
fame with a slender collection of “Salt 
Water Ballads.” His most sensational 
poem is “The Everlasting Mercy,” an 
explicit tale of a drunkard’s life. 

He is a he-man’s writer. ‘The heart 
of life,’”’ he has said, ‘‘can only be laid 
bare in the agony and exultation of 
dreadful acts.” 


e 
THURBERISMS: Humorist Has 


Had Earthquakeless Existence . 


MY LIFE AND HARD TIMES. By James 
Thurber. 153 pages, 31,000 words. Il- 
lustrated, Harpers, New York. $2. 


James Thurber, end-man of The New 
Yorker staff, has written a daring au- 
tobiography which proves that the life 
of a humorist is not all fun. 

The author sticks to his middle years 
(from the age of about 19 to whatever 
he is today), covering the period of his 
youth with the simple yet revealing 
statement: “James Thurber was born 
in Columbus, O., where so many aw- 
ful things happened to him... . He was 
unable to keep anything on his stomach 
until he was 7 years old.” 

Lincoln Steffens, Gertrude Atherton, 
and other famous autobiographers, says 
Mr. Thurber, went through earthquakes. 
He, however, has lived earthquakeless. 
But he says his folks saw many events 
in Columbus that were just like earth- 
quakes. His grandfather died of the 
chestnut blight. One of the household 
servants, a Mrs. Doody, thought that 
Mr. Thurber’s father was the Antichrist 


There are 23 of the author’s drawings 
—all of them mirth-provoking Thur. 
berisms. 


s é 
BOOK NEWS: Relatives to Seek 
Hoard in Author’s Old Home 


Relatives of John M. Hoffman, dime 
novelist who died five years ago, want 
to hunt for treasure in his suburban 
mansion, outside Chicago. They say the 
author of “Slashaway the Fearless” 
and “Gunpowder Jim” hated banks so 
much that he carried $40,000 in his 
pockets and hid mammoth sums in the 
house. At the time of his death in 1928, 
however, only $35 was found. 

Prodigy: Modern books are some- 
times more popular with children than 
the so-called favorite classics, accord- 
ing to the American Library Associa- 
tion. A vote of 40,000 young readers 
placed “The Dutch Twins” by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins far ahead of “Robinson 
Crusoe”’ and “Alice in Wonderland.” 

Parting: The Liveright Publishing 
Corp. has got Theodore Dreiser on its 
list, but he wants to get off. He hada 
contract with their predecessors, Live- 
right, Inc., and had accepted advance 
royalties. But when they went bank- 
rupt he hoped to obtain a literary di- 
vorce in a “friendly, technical suit.” 
The publishers filed application for ar- 
bitration in court last week and dis- 
pelled the hope. 

Prize Winner: For the first time, the 
Nobel Prize for Literature goes to a 
Russian. Ivan Bunin, the recipient, won 
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MYSTERY MARKET 





STOCK 
THE GREEN 
PACK. By Edgar 
Wallace and R. J. 
Curtis. 308 pages, 
80,000 words. 
Doubleday, 
New York. 


OPEN 
One of Wallace’s 
last tales of gory 
blackmail and high 
adventure, finished 
by his secretary. 


HIGH 


Doran, society. 


The Colonel brings 
a beautiful un- 
known home for tea 
and is later found 
neatly murdered. 


HE CASE OF 
COLONEL MAR- 
‘HAND. B when one of 
criminals 


DR. THORN- An unsuspecting 
DYKE INTER- American employs 
VENES. By R. a shyster to press 
Austin Freeman. his peerage claim, 
344 pages, 118,- and some platinum 
000 words. Dodd, is stolen, 

Mead, New York. 


Josiah Pippet 


therein. 


A_ marvelous _vil- 
lain who can be 
just as naughty in 
Africa as in high- 
faluting London 


The gruesome scene 
in the churchyard 
the over-luxurious pic- 
double - 
crosses the other. 


The lurid moment 
when the coffin of 
is ious lew courts over 
opened and a treas- 
ure is discovered 


CLOSE 
Three lifelong 
friends accuse each 
other of the mur- 


LOW NET 

A little too whole- CHANGE 
sale use of coinci- 
dence and the usual 
overdose of Wal- der, and Dr. Thurs- 
lacean thrills and ton comes across 


shivers. with the true tale. 


After the church- 
yard scene, the de- 
tective tucks the 
murderer in jail 
and explains a few 
etails. 


Misused French 
phrases and an 


ture of the life of 
a millionaire. 


The peerage claim 
is settled amicably, 
romance thrives, 
and the criminal is 
quietly arrested. 


The interminable 
proceedings in var- 


uninteresting legal 
technicalities. 








and chased him up and down stairs un- 
til she was felled with a piece of Lib- 
by’s cut glass. The family had an old 
Reo car that had to be pushed to start 
it—an exercise which made his father 
so sick that he hardly ever went to the 
office. The car was destroyed when 
“we had it parked too far from the 
curb on a street with a car line.” 

In later years, Mr. Thurber says he 
has often thought of becoming a South 
Sea vagabond, in the best literary tra- 
dition. “But the necessity for frequent 
visits to my oculist and dentist has 
prevented this.” 


the Pushkin Prize in 1889 for his trans- 
lation of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” but 
has been a bankrupt exile in France 
since the revolution. 

Reform: A Negro automobile thief, 
actually 17 years old, but mentally 8, 
has been disclosed as a poetry fancier. 
Houghton, Mifflin, who published the 
work of Archibald MacLeish, announce 
that Prisoner 11779 of the Rahway (N. 
J.) Reformatory quoted one of the 
author’s poems.in a letter to his sister. 
For a time officials withheld it a5 4 
dangerous code message. 





FREE—Tolstoy's Masterpiece ANNA KARENINA 


GIVEN TO NEW MEMBERS OF 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF 


AMERICA 


THE NEW PLAN 


OF LITERARY GUILD MEMBERSHIP 
Four Great Advantages Enjoyed by Guild Members 


Startling new features now offered by the Guild, make Guild member- 
ship, without any question, the most advantageous and economical 
way by which you may own just the books you most want to possess. 
The Guild offers so much more in economy, convenience, satisfaction, 
that membership is now considered almost a necessity by thousands of 
discriminating readers. 


I. Membership in the Guild is FREE 


There are no dues, assessments, postage on books, or incidental charges of any 
kind. The Guild magazine WINGS is sent absolutely free every month for an 
entire year. The services of the Editorial Board are free. 


2. Areliable and complete book service. 


As a complete and reliable guide to all of the important new books published 
each month, the Editorial Board reviews in WINGS about twenty books which, in 
their opinion, are the outstanding books to be published by the leading publishing 
houses. You may purchase any of these, or, in fact, any books in print, through 
the Guild and they wili be delivered to you tage prepaid. Thus, during the year 
you will be reliably informed on about 250 books—all the best books of the year— 


and can conveniently get any that you wish. No more danger of overlooking or 
forgetting books you especially want to read. 


3. A saving of 50% on the selections of the Editorial 
Board. 


The Editors of the Guild—men and women of national reputation—select one 
book each month from the advance lists of the leading publishers, which they con- 
sider deserving of merit and special recommendation. This book is described in 
WINGS, which comes to members one month in advance of publication date of the 
selected book. From the description given, you can decide whether or not you 
wish to examine the book. If not, just return the ‘Announcement Slip” to us and 
no book will be sent you. Otherwise we will send the book on approval, postage 

id by us. Take five days to read it. Then return it and pay nothing, or keep 
it and pay $2.00 regardless of the retail price in the stores. (Guild selections range 
in retail store price from $2.50 to $5.00.) 


4. Buy as few as four books a year. 


No longer is it necessary to buy a book every month and pay $21.00 to be a 
member of the Guild. Now members only agree to buy four books during the 
year. These may be either the monthly selections at $2.00 each (regardless of 
the retail price), or any other books in print at the established price set by the 
publisher. In all cases we pay postage. 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 $3.50 $3.75 $4.00 $2.50 $2.75 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $3.00 $5.00 $3.75 RETAIL PRICE 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% ON THE OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


‘ In fact, they frequently save as much as 60%. The books pictured above are all Guild selections of recent months. Every one was supplied to Guild members for 
$2.00. Yet two of them sold for $5.00 each in the stores, one for $4.00, two for $3.75 each, and not one of them for less than $2.50. So you can see how Guild mem- 
bers save as much as 50% on their entire year’s purchases of books. And this privilege costs you nothing. 


PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST RISING PRICES 
OF BOOKS 


Labor and materials are going up, and with them the 
cost of book manufacture. Guild membership protects 
you against rising retail prices of Guild selections for a 
whole year. 


Subscribe Now SEND NO MONEY 
“ANNA KARENINA” FREE 


Why not start at once to profit by the big savings in 
your book buying that Guild membership ‘makes pos- 
sible? The new features of Guild membership guarantee 
you greater economy, convenience, and satisfaction than 
possible by any other method. Remember: Members 
y only the books they want and they may accept as 
v as four books a year if they wish. 
The Guild service will start for you as soon as you send 
in the card to the right. And our present special offer 
gies you the great ANNA KARENINA absolutely 
frve if you act promptly. Send the card today. 


DG NOT HESITATE TO USE THIS CARD. THE POST 
OFFICE WILL ACCEPT IT. No Stamp Needed. 

Fill out the card and mail it today so that you may start “ 

at once to save money on your books and benefit by the } 

unusual advantages of Guild membership. URE 

This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. I you reside elsewhere, write for information, 

Canadian inquirics should be addressed to McAinsh & Co., 388 Yonge St., Toronto. 





SEE NEXT PAGE AND MAIL THIS CARD TODAY 


F RE E—aANNA KARENINA 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 11 N. W. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please enroll me as a member of The Literary Guild of America. I am to receive free each month the 
Guild Magazine WINGS and:all other membership privileges, for one Sj ot 
I agree to purchase at least four books of my choice through the Literary Guild during the year, 
and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in price of Guild selections during this time. In 
consideration of this agreement, you are to send me at once absolutely free a copy of the 1136-page, 
leather-bound special edition of ANNA KARENINA. 
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Four Great Advantages Enjoyed by Guild Members 


Now more than ever, does Guild membership offer you economy, con- 
venience, and full satisfaction. Every privilege and advantage that book- 
buyers may reasonably wish for is now incorporated in the NEW Guild 
Plan. 

You decide for yourself whether or not to accept each month’s selection. 
If you do take it, it is on approval and may be returned if you wish. If 
you take it and keep it, you pay only $2.00 for it even when it retails for 
as much as $5.00. 

You may purchase as few as four books a year and still enjoy without re- 
striction all the free advantages of Guild membership. You may have any 
outstanding book other than Guild selections. Each month you are in- 
formed of about twenty new books recommended by our Editorial Board in 
addition to the current Guild selection and you may receive them, postage 
paid by us, at regular publishers’ prices. Your minimum of four books a 
year may be made up of these recommended books as well as of Guild 
selections. 

Membership in the Guild is free. The monthly magazine WINGS is free. The selec- 
tion service and recommendation service of the Editorial Board is free. All books 
are delivered carriage prepaid by us. There are no dues or assessments, or incidental 
charges. You pay only for the books YOU choose and you can save up to 50% on 
them. Surely Guild membership is entirely to your advantage. Send the card now, 
get Anna Karenina free, and start at once to enjoy the pleasure and saving of Guild 
membership. 


LONG 


Editorial Board: 


Carl Van Doren 
Julia Peterkin 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
Burton Rascoe 





DO NOT HESITATE TO USE THIS 
CARD. THE POST OFFICE WILL 
ACCEPT IT 


No Stamp Needed 






SEE PRECEDING PAGE 





LONG YU 





